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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
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Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D. 
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Instruction in the Use of Books ina 
Normal School 


Irene Warren, librarian Chicago normal 
school 


Emerson appreciated the great lack 
of an intelligent use of books when he 
wrote: The colleges, whilst they pro- 
vide us with libraries, furnish no pro- 
fessor of books; and I think no chair 
so much needed. F. B. Perkins ex- 
pressed the same want in a paper for 
the 1876 Government report on libra- 
ries, when he wrote: Not the history of 
literature, nor any one literature, nor 
any one department of literature, nor 
the grammar of any language, nor any 
one language, nor language itself, nor 
any form of its use, nor even any par- 
ticular form of thought. It is some- 


thing higher than any one of these; it 
is not any one subject, nor any field of 
investigation, but is a method for inves- 
tigating any subject in the primitive 


records of human thought. It might 
be compared with the calculus in ap- 
plied mathematics, it is a means of fol- 
lowing up swiftly and thoroughly the 
best researches in any direction, and 
then pushing them further; it seeks to 
give a last and highest training for en- 
larging any desired department of hu- 
man knowledge. It is the science and 
art of reading for a purpose; it is a cal- 
culus of applied literature. 

It was these ideas that encouraged 
me to formulate a remedy for the lack 
every thoughtful schoolchild feels so 
strongly all through his school course. 


May, 1898 


No. 5. 


With the help of a very interested presi- 
dent the work was started at the State 
normal school, Stevens Point, Wis. 
The normal and preparatory classes 
were divided into eight sections of 
about 35 pupilseach. One section met 
one half hour each day, four days a 
week. The time was so short and the 
amount to bring before them so great, 
that the half hour was generally taken 
to talk to them, and then a list of ques- 
tions bulletined that brought out the 
points taken up, which the pupils an- 
swered and handed in for correction. 
We only studied such books as were 
there in the Normal school library. 
The plan of the work was as follows: 

1) Students taken into the library and 
its working principles explained—the 
arrangement of books on the shelves, 
the use of the card catalog and bulletin 
boards, the rules and regulations read, 
what the librarian expected of the pu- 
pils and what they could expect of her. 

2) Dictionaries. 

3) Cyclopedias. 

4) Other reference books: Apple- 
ton’s annual cyclopedia, Poole’s index, 
Annual literary index and Cumulative 
index, Century cyclopedia of names, 
Lippincott’s gazetteer, Harper’s book 
of facts, etc. 

5) Wisconsin laws regarding libra- 
ries. Relation of libraries and schools. 
(A copy of the list of books for district 
schools prepared by state superintend- 
ent of schools given to each pupil.) 

6) Each pupil given a problem to 
work out, such as—What books would 
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you use in presenting the subject of 
birds to an eighth grade, and how would 
you use them? a) Books the teacher 
would use in preparing lesson. b) Books 
the teacher would recommend to pupils 
preparing lesson. c) Books for sup- 
plementary reading. List to include 
not only science books, but also essays, 
poetry, pictures, and songs. 

7) Periodicals. Those 
helpful to teachers. 

8) Clubs, home libraries, traveling li- 
braries, public libraries, and how they 
may aid in school work. How to en- 
courage children to read good litera- 
ture. 

9) Value of notes, how to take and 
preserve them. 

As an example of how a subject was 
worked up, I will take the second talk, 
which was on Dictionaries. Those 
taken were the Webster’s international 
and Academic, the Standard, and the 
Century. The points brought out were 
the general construction, size, binding, 
price, illustrations, supplements, dia- 
critical marks used in each, etc., anda 
comparison of the value. The follow- 
ing questions to show the value of the 
supplements were bulletined for stu- 
dents to look up in these dictionaries, 
and tell in what one'the answers were 
found. 

1) Where did we get the expression 
Almighty dollar? Who was called the 
Attic muse? Which is the Bay state? 
Who wrote the Battle of the frogs and 
the mice? Who is Geoffrey Crayon, 
Esq.? 

2) What isthe meaning of the daffo- 
dil? the opal? 

3) Meaning of “lex terrea”? 

4) Meaning of the following abbrevi- 
ations: hhd., bal.? 

5) Who was the Quaker poet? Which 
is the Quaker city? 

6) Where are the illustrations of va- 
rious snowflakes to be found? 

7) Where are the seals of the states 
given? 

8) In what books are the following 
characters: Agnes Wickfield, Rosalind, 
Prospero, Rebecca the Jewess, Old 
man of the seas, Ichabod Crane. 


especially 


9g) What is known as “the dark day’? 

10) Give the seven wonders of the 
world. 

In addition to this classroom work, 
a system of traveling libraries was 
started in the county and two home 
libraries in the Polish district of the 
town. We would send word to the 
teacher of a district school that we 
would visit him, if convenient, on a cer- 
tain Friday night or Saturday after- 
noon, and we would like also to meet 
his pupils and the people of the com- 
munity. We would talk to them about 
books and pictures and some students 
always went with us who sang and 
played for them. 

There were many disadvantages in 
the class work undertaken. The meet- 
ings were not often enough to keep up 
the students’ enthusiasm. The students 
were overworked before this course was 
started, and the library classes always 
found them exhausted from their day’s 
work. But perhaps the most serious 
difficulty of all was the fact that the 
classes were in no way graded accord- 
ing to their knowledge of books. 

The aim of the work was: 

1) To show the value of the library 
in educational work. 

2) To show how libraries may be 
started and maintained. 

3) To show the way to use books to 
the best advantage. 

4) To familiarize teachers with the 
best reference books, periodicals, and 
authors. 

5) To acquaint teachers with the la- 
bor and time saving devices librarians 
have carefully worked out. 

6) To start students on an equal basis 
in this line the same as they are started 
equally in arithmetic, language, and 
history. 

7) To bring out the broad side of the 
subjects—the poetry, art, essays, songs, 
and science. 

8) To bring out the relative value of 
books in the homes and public institu- 
tions. 

9) To make possible a more intelli- 
gent and pleasing presentation of a 
subject. 
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10) To lead to a study and compari- 
son of authorities. 

11) To encourage a serious study of 
children’s literature. 

12) To open up the possible lines and 
avenues of study to both teachers and 
pupils. Carlyle says, The true univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of 
books. 

A course in this line of work must be 
as carefully planned to fit existing con- 
ditions and needs as a course in history 
and literature. Details would doubt- 
less work out in a much different way 
in some communities than they did in 
Stevens Point. But the questions for 
careful consideration are: 

1) Is there enough of value in such a 


course of study as this to warrant its 


adoption? 
2) Is the normal school the place 
for it? 


Co-operation Between Libraries and 
Schools in Elgin, Ill. 


Elgin is blessed with an unusually 
good library, with a librarian well fitted 
for the position and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with children and young people, 
and a board of managers whose thought 
is for the good of the library at all 
times. 

Several years ago some members of 
the school board, in consultation with 
the librarian, library board, and the 
teachers, evolved a plan to increase the 
‘use of the library by the school chil- 
dren, though the connection between 
the two was already very close. 

Briefly this was the plan followed: 
Lists of books in groups were copied 
upon the blackboard of each room by 
the teacher. The children were urged 
to read 5 and encouraged to read 


the whole before they were changed 
at the middle of the year. No com- 
pulsion was used, but each pupil 
was credited with the number read, and 
whether historical or not. Not more 
than one or two pupils in any room 
failed to respond. A quiz or book re- 
view was a regular exercise in the 
language and composition work, to see 
that the reading was done intelligently. 
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Special attention was. called to the 
authors and their style as part of the 
written work. 

In arranging these lists the Public 
library catalog has been used, and only 
the books therein contained have been 
listed. Only one book from any author 
is found on one list, as a rule. About 
half the books are history, travels, etc., 
illustrating the work in the grade; the 
other half are fiction, but only of the 
purest and from the best authors. A 
sample is given below of a seventh- 
grade list: 


I Revolt of the colonies Abbott 
Boy travelers in Russia Knox 
Abbott 


2 
3 Blue jackets of 1812 
4 Zig-zag journey to the North- 


west Butterworth 
5 Oscar in Africa Fosdick 
6 Boys of ’61 Coffin 
7 Robinson Crusoe . DeFoe 
8 Tour of the world in 80 days, Verne 
g War of the revolution Abbott 
10 Benjamin Franklin Abbott 
11 Crooked places Mrs Mayo 
12 Frank on a gunboat Fosdick 
13 Little lame prince Craik 
14 Adventures of Pizzarro Toule 
15 What Mr Darwin saw Darwin 
16 Ways and means Vandegrift 
17 Braddock (French and Indian 
war) ; Music 
18 Winter sunshine Burroughs 
19 Aunt Diana , Carey 
20 Zigzag journeys to the Levant 
Butterworth 
21 Fairy land of science Buckley 
22 Under Drake’s flag Henty 
23 Tom Brown’s school days Hughes 
24 Zigzag journeys to the Occident 
Butterworth 
25 Dory mates . Munroe 
26 Locusts and wild honey 
Burroughs 
27 John Paul Jones Abbott 
28 Marvels of animal life Holder 
29 Snowshoes and sledges . Munroe 


This year the lists will be revised, en- 
larged, and improved, and will become 
a permanent part of the school work, 
since all who have watched this experi- 
ment are convinced of its value and 
desire to have it continued. ° 
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Co-operation Between Schools and 
Libraries 


As the time is drawing near for the 
meeting of the Library section of the 
N. E.A., the writer thought it might 
be an interesting showing to present an 
account of the state of codperation be- 
tween public schools and the libraries 
of the country, or, in other words, to 
see how far the schools were availing 
themselves of the offers of assistance 
which the libraries are making. Let- 
ters of inquiry were sent out to all the 
State superintendents asking for infor- 
mation on this subject. Answers re- 
ceived lead one to think that there is a 
good deal of work for the library sec- 
tion still to do among the school peo- 
ple, and herein lies the disadvantage of 
librarians taking too large a part of this 
work in the N. E. A. The library sec- 
tion work belongs to the school people 
first and to the librarians afterward. 
The following states responded to the 
inquiry, How far is there codperation 
between the schools and libraries in 
your state? It will be seen that most 
of the answers convey the idea that the 
library is a pait of the school machin- 
ery; and not a coequal institution with 
which may be carried on codperative 
work: 

Colorado—Reports sent in from the 
1500 school districts of the state show 
that there are about 200 libraries con- 
nected with the graded schools in Colo- 
rado. GRACE Espy Patron. 


Illinois—The Illinois State library as- 
sociation has been successful to a rea- 
sonable degree in its efforts to codp- 
erate with the schools of the state. 
Through its influence many city libra- 
rians have been brought into closer re- 
lations with our teachers, and thus 
through them they have been able to 
increase the number of library patrons 
among their pupils. In making the lists 
of books to be purchased, the teachers 
have frequently been consulted, and as 
a result, more books, and those better 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of 
the children, have been selected than 
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before this codperation between the 
library and the school. 

During the school year ending June 
30, 1897, 27,586v. were added to our 
public school libraries, making there- 
in, at that date, a total no. of 329,652 
books. 

It is very gratifying to be able to re- 
port that the reading habit is growing 
among our pupils. 

The Illinois Pupils’ reading circle re- 
ported last December that it had up- 
ward of 80,000 readers, nearly 12,000 
books having been sold during the year 
ending that month. 

Among the factors outside of the 
home, that are contributing to this 
healthy sentiment for books of an in- 
structive and elevating character, may 
be mentioned the County superintend- 
ency, the Illinois Teachers’ and pupils’ 
reading circles, and the State library 
association. 

Their influence in disseminating use- 
ful knowledge by means of good books 
is of incalculable value. As the high- 
est aim in education is to form right 
character, and as children are educated 
by what they read, what a fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon all those who 
have to do, in any way, with the selec- 
tion or recommendation of books for 
the 15,000,oco pupils in the schools of 
our land. 

May there ever exist the utmost har- 
mony among all the forces at work to 
cultivate the tastes of our youth for the’ 
highest and best literature, and may all 
the workers in this patriotic movement 
be abundantly blessed in their efforts 
to secure such desirable and far-reach- 
ing results. S. M. INGiIs. 

Indiana—There has not been much 
progress in codperation between libra- 
ries and schools in Indiana in recent 
years, from the fact, as I understand it, 
that there has been an effort made to 
establish libraries and maintain them 
independent of the public schools. I 
believe, however, that it is almost uni- 
versally agreed that public schools must 
be the foundation of public libraries, 
and to reach the general public it must 
be through and in connection with the 
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public schools. What progress has 
been made along the lines of libraries 
in our district schools has been done 
through the efforts of the Young peo- 
ple’s reading circle, which has started 
many excellent libraries, all of which 
are yielding excellent returns to the 
people in reach of them. 
D. M. GEETING. 

Massachusetts—Since Mr Putnam has 
become librarian he has tried to bring 
about a close connection between the 
library and schools in Boston. 

In the report for 1895 Mr Putnam 
writes: 

Conferences have been held between 
committees representing. the school 
committee and the library trustees as 
to possible further codperation between 
the public library and the schools. In 
the meantime, the library has under- 
taken the issue to every teacher giving 
instruction in any institution in the city 
of Boston of a special card, which en- 
titles the holder to have out six books 
at a time and retain them four weeks. 
Since June 1, 1895, 634 of these cards 
have been issued. 

In the last printed report (1896-7) he 
writes: 

Eight thousand and forty-seven vol- 
umes from the Central library have been 
drawn upon teachers’ cards during the 
past year. During the first year of the 
use of these cards (ending Oct. 1, 1896) 
the issue upon them from the Central 
and branches together amounted to 
8994v. These are classified by subject 
in the report of the chief of the issue 
department. 

The facts in Boston are, it is be- 
lieved, as follows: 

Thelibrary has formed, in conjunction 
with the school authorities, an excellent 
plan for helping schools, but owing to 
the greatly increased expenditures re- 
quired in running its new building, and 
in adding greatly to the facilities of 
the public, it has not secured money 
which it would like to spend for the 
benefit of the schools. 

Worcester, a city of more than 100,- 
000 persons, is the second place in pop- 
ulation in the commonwealth. 
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Its library was a pioneer in doing 
school work; 35,640v. were sent to 
schools during the past year, to be used 
by the teachers themselves or under 
their supervision. 

Books are sent regularly by wagon to 
the rooms in 50 schoolhouses. 

In regard to other places in the state 
it would take considerable time to 
gather the statistics, and, if gathered, 
you would not have room to print them. 
It may be said in general that in almost 
all the towns and cities of the common- 
wealth libraries are making every effort 
to aid teachers and scholars in doing 
their work. 

Next January the Free public library 
commission hopes to print as a part of 
its annual report an account of the his- 
tory, size, methods, etc.,in use in every 
one of the 343 public libraries of the 
state. 

There are less than 10 towns in Mass- 
achusetts without the enjoyment of 
the facilities of a public library. 

S. S. GREEN. 

Minnesota— The state aid provided by 
Minnesota is substantial, and school 
boards, in order to participate in its 
benefits (and they all do) are restricted 
to the official catalog of the State 
library commission, so that, in a 
measure, or within certain limits, the 
state controls the selection of books. 
The commission is composed of the 
presidents of the four state normal 
schools, and the State superintendent 
of public instruction, which by its 
frequent meetings and experienced 
membership insures a careful selection 
of the latest and best publications. 
School officers are not prohibited from 
purchasing other books in the open 
market, but state aid is withheld when 
this is done. The objections to this 
system have been so very few in num- 
ber, and based upon such trivial grounds 
(arising mostly from lack of knowledge 
of the conditions) as to be unworthy 
of consideration. 

The statistics for the school year 
ending July 31, 1897, will not be pub- 
lished until next December, but com- 
pleted tables in this office show the 
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following facts: Total no. of public 
school reading and reference libraries 
approximately 2500, an increase of 
about 20 per cent over the preceding 
year. The rate of increase from year 
to year is from 15 to 20 per cent. The 
no. of new volumes added during the 
year was 30,000, the increase in this 
item ranging from year to year between 
15 and 25 per cent. The total no. of 
volumes in all libraries is reported at 
about 280,000, with a valuation of 
$200,000. At the same time the no. of 
districts in the state was 6515, and 
schoolhouses 6953, with a total of 
342,000 pupils. 

Included in the above are 258 city, 
town, and village graded schools, with 
an enrollment of 155,000, reporting 
150,000v., valued at $105,000, and a cir- 
culation of about 250,coov. No statis- 
tics on circulation were collected from 
rural schools. 

The preponderance of volumes in 
incorporated districts is treated in the 
extract from my report, previously 
mentioned. The rural schools, in num- 
ber, constitute 96.16 per cent of the 
districts in the state, counting cities as 
one district regardless of the number 
of schoolhouses. These rural schools 
have 75 per cent of the number of li- 
braries, but only 46.5 per cent of the 
total number of volumes. 

All the matter I have submitted re- 
lates to public school libraries only. 

W. W. PENDERGAST. 


Michigan—We can say for Michigan 
that libraries, even for district schools, 
have become an essential part of the 
work of education. 

D. E. McCiure. 


Mississippi — The colleges and schools 
possess their own libraries in our state. 
As far as I know, there is not a single 
large circulating library. A few towns 
have small ones, viz.: Vicksburg, Me- 
ridian, Yazoo City, and some others. 

HELEN D. BELL. 


Missouri—T he libraries andthe schools 
go together. Poor libraries mean poor 
schools. Good schools mean good li- 
braries. The Missouri doctrine is to so 
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divide the books of the library as to 
give every room in each school a few 
books adapted to the use of the pupils 
in the room. So faras1 know, all well 
organized schools in Missouri have li- 
braries of some sort. Of course, we 
have a few hundred rural schools with- 
out libraries. That means that these 
are poor schools, but we are introducing 
libraries into the country schools very 
rapidly. Joun R. Kirk. 

New Hampshire—In most, but not all, 
of the larger cities of the state, codpera- 
tive work between libraries and schools 
is systematically carried on. At Man- 
chester the work was begun under Miss 
Sanborn about three years ago, and 
brought to a high degree of success. 
At Dover the teachers have all possible 
privileges, practically taking as many 
books as they want and keeping them 
as long as they like. At the close of 
the term, recently, the high school 
teachers returned 250 books they had 
had out through the term. Pupils as 
well as teachers are allowed extra cards. 

Owing to the New Hampshire law 
providing aid for their equipment, al- 
most all the towns of the state are pro- 
vided with public libraries, but many of 
them are small, in many cases number- 
ing only a few hundred volumes. As 
these small libraries grow, in places 
where codperation has heretofore been 
hardly possible because of lack of ma- 
terial, teachers are now being invited 
to bring in lists of books for purchase, 
and are thus enabled to obtain for their 
school a fair representation and to es- 
tablish a bond of union. Some of the 
libraries that have not much money to 
work with, make use of material pub- 
lished by other libraries and publishing 
houses, and inserting their own shelf 
numbers, circulate the book lists thus 
obtained among the teachers of the 
town. 

A feeling of acquaintanceship and 
friendship exists quite widely among 
librarians and teachers, due probably 
to the fact that the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction served for sev- 
eral years on the executive committee 
of the New Hampshire Library associ- 
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ation, and that at state gatherings of 
both school and library associations, 
librarians and teachers together have 
given talks on the advantages of what 
has been done and the possibilities of 
further work. H. G. 


New York—In the state of New York 
a liberal appropriation is annually made 
by the legislature to encourage the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of school 
libraries. A condition to sharing in the 
state fund is the raising, by tax or 
otherwise, of at least a certain sum by 
the district or city. Within prescribed 
limits, the sum so raised. is then dupli- 
cated from the state fund. Thus about 
$140,000 annually becomes available 
and is expended for school library pur- 
poses. Besides the cities, from 15 to 
18 hundred rural school districts annu- 
ally share in the state money. 

The books whichareselected in school 
- districts must have the approval of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Each district which shares in the 
state money is accordingly required to 
submit a list of selections prior to pur- 
chase. For the information of those 
who desire it, suggestive lists are fur- 
nished by the superintendent. 

At present the law does not permit 
the circulation of books from the school 
library among any but pupils, teachers, 
and school officers. The library must 
be of an educational character, and it 
must be kept in the school building. 


Oregon—The law of our state has made 
no provision for school libraries. What- 
ever libraries we have in our schools 
are gotten up by the individual schools 
by their own efforts. A number of li- 
braries have been established in con- 
nection with the schools in towns and 
villages, but I do not think that the 
subject of libraries has been given much 
consideration in the country. Ours is 
a comparatively new state, and we are 
simply laying the educational founda- 
tion. G. M. Irwin. 


Pennsylvania— The recent laws relating 
to the establishment of the public li- 
braries have not been in operation long 
enough to give them a fair trial. In 
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some districts directors are contem- 
plating such improvements in their dis- 
trict libraries as may be in harmony 
with the letter and spirit of the laws 
governing the establishment of the 
public school libraries. 
Joun Q. STEWART. 

Vermont—We have in Vermont no pub- 
lic school library law, but in 1894 a law 
was passed giving state aid to towns, 
provided such towns established a li- 
brary and maintained the same. 

In March, ‘1895, 49 of the 245 towns 
availed themselves of the provisions of 
the law; in March, 1896, 23 towns, and 
in March, 1897, several others; so that 
it is probably safe to say that, including 
those established before the act of 1894, 
more than one half of the towns of Ver- 
mont are equipped with public libraries. 
These libraries are open to pupils of 
the public schools. 

In 1894 a free text-book law was en- 
acted in Vermont, and since that time 
most of our schoolhouses have been 
furnished with reference books and 
classics for children. 

According to population, probably 
no state in the Union within the past 
five years has had constructed within 
its borders more public library build- 
ings than Vermont. 

Mason S. STONE. 


Another Summer School 


The Ohio state university will in- 
clude in its summer courses a Library 
school under the direction of Dr G. E. 
Wire, of Evanston, Ill. This school 
will be conducted especially in the in- 
terests of librarians and assistants of 
small libraries. The usual technique 
will be taught, and in addition attention 
will be given to the library questions of 
the day, such as children’s work, school 
work, and traveling libraries. It is 
hoped to have assistance from special- 
ists in these and other subjects. The 
time will be June 20-July 31, and the 
fee $15 for the full course. 

Requests for circulars should be ad- 
— to Dr J. H. Canfield, Columbus, 

hio. 
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My English Scrapbook 


I did not sail with the A. L. A. party, 
but in the Canada, a week later. The 
book, a large, substantially bound one, 
begins with the labels for luggage, 
Wanted and Not wanted, in vivid red 
and blue, sent by the steamship. The 
title-page opposite is made from the 
heading of the Conference program in 
London, with the addition of a part of 
Kipling’s Native-born: 

We change our skies above us, but not our 
hearts that roam; 

We learned from our wistful mothers to call old 
England home... 

By the hush of our dread, high altars, where 
the Abbey makes us we, 

and some of the other lines. 

Where did I get the printed verses? 
Somebody kindly cut out one of the 
poems from a library copy of the Seven 
seas, either because he thought it too 
bad to read or too good not’to keep, 
and the volume, useless to the public, 
was my dear companion on the voyage 
out and back. This winter we have 
been clipping pictures from magazines 
and illustrated papers, and a great 
many of them, too small to be of use 
for circulation, have fitted into the right 
places in the scrapbook. An advertis- 
ing pamphlet of the Canada gives views 
of the deck, library, stateroom and 
bridge. In one paper is a view of a 
steamer’s side crowded with voyagers, 
and in another the boy who blew the 
bugle calls for meals. There are, too, 
the fastnet light, and the gulls coming 
to meet us on the Irish coast, the River- 
side landing at Liverpool, and the fox- 
gloves and poppies that bloom on the 
way to London. An old number of 
the English illustrated magazine yields 
views of the Euston square station, a 
London four-wheeler, and a hansom. 
There are pictures of Lincoln’s inn and 
the Old curiosity shop, omnibuses and 
nurses, the Guildhall and the pigeons, 
St. Paul’s and the busy life of Cheap- 
side; Lambeth palace in half a dozen 
views, some portraits from the National 
gallery and Portrait gallery, a sunset 
in Oxford street, several views of the 


Abbey, the British museum, the Man-: 
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sion house, two good portraits of the 
Lord Mayor, one of the Lady Mayor- 
ess, a small one of Lord Crawford, and 
one or two of other dignitaries, all 
pleasant souvenirs of our gay London 
week, with all the invitations from the 
dear duchesses and sweet countesses in 
the days when eleven, twelve, one, and 
two o’clock were no more to us than 
they were to Mrs Nickleby. There are 
portraits of Sir Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, and Mr Winsor and Mr Dewey, 
and bits of letter-press; not a photo- 
graph in the whole London collection 
except three portraits, two from the 
Portrait gallery. 

Down in our basement are the worn- 
out books that are given to hospital, 
jail or almshouse as the demand comes. 
Some of these books have been scis- 
sored, with results. There are bits 
from Henry Esmond and Tess illustrat- 
ing Winchester, photographs from 
Tess again, and A life for a life at 
Stonehenge, from Persuasion, North- 
anger abbey, and the Pickwick papers 
with the Bath collection. The guide- 
books, too, fall a prey to the shears, in 
Wells and Glastonbury. Illustrated 
magazines are bought and still the cut- 
ting goes on. In Warwickshire, por- 
traits of Frank Millet and Mary Ander- 
son and Henry Abbey illustrate Broad- 
way; and there are bits from Black’s 
Strange adventures of a phaeton, for 
Broadway Hill and Evesham, and from 
Kenilworth and Hamlet, for Warwick- 
shire. The little penny books pub- 
lished to advertise Beecham’s pills do 
their part bravely in picturing Bath, 
Warwick, Leamington, and Stratford, 
and the photographs of the fine old 
house of Compton Wynyates are aided 
by picture and description from the II- 
lustrated News. The illustrated papers 
are rich in pictures of Chatsworth; and 
the little Beecham books, with the 
poems of Southey, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in cheap editions, yield dozen 
of clippings for the lakes. The Pha- 
eton, too, is laid under contribution, and 
the magazines have many a portrait of 
the lake poets and their friends. All 
kinds of tickets, advertisements,and pro- 
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grams are useful in such a scrapbook, 
and maps of routes play a useful part. 
For a journey back to London a pic- 
ture from a newspaper of a luncheon 
out of the flat basket brought into the 
railway carriages, is as amusing as a 
colored drawing of a Bath chair is in 
Bath. Some little etchings of the 
Thames, too small to frame, show 
what thé sail down the river is; some 
lighthouses and the coastwise lights of 
England, the farewell to the English 
coast, various kinds of ships, the voy- 
age homeward, a spirited sketch of a 
deck at an angle of 45° to the horizon 
depicts the state of the ship in mid- 
ocean, and a photograph of Thatcher’s 
island shows the first land seen on the 
home coast. There are a few flowers 
and leaves, long purples from the banks 
of the Avon, and holly from the neigh- 
borhood of Southey’s home, but not 
many of the dried vegetable specimens 
that tourists often bring home. Un- 
collected tickets and luggage labels, 
views of hotels, or items of interest to 
friends who have not crossed the At- 
lantic, find their place in the book. 
The traveler with a camera has a great 
advantage over others, but he or she 
who does not know how to take photo- 
graphs must be content with what may 
be gleaned from newspapers and maga- 
zines in these days of cheap illustration. 
There are perhaps three guineas’ worth 
of photographs and a few platinotypes 
in addition. For the only day, a quiet 
Sunday in a village several miles from 
a railroad, to illustrate which no photo- 
graph or picture could be found, one of 
Norman Gale’s poems, describing the 
very place, fills nearly two typewritten 
pages. CarOLinE M. HEwiIns. 


The New York State library has sent 
to every college in the United States 
an exhaustive blank of over 20 ques- 
tions, and will tabulate in time for the 
A. L. A. meeting to show exactly what 
is being done throughout the country 
in instructing students in the wisest 
use of books and libraries. 
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State Aid to Traveling Libraries* 
C. B. Galbreath, State librarian of Ohio 


If State aid to traveling libraries im- 
plies appropriations of money for that 
specific purpose, Ohio has no report to 
make. Our legislature has made no 
appropriation for the support of a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. It must be 
understood, therefore, at the outset, 
that the results of the library law of 
1896 have been accomplished without 
any. additional expenditure of money 
on the part of the State. 

If, however, the subject assigned for 
this brief report may include what has 
been done by the State library to estab- 
lish and operate a system of book dis- 
tribution which other states for years 
have carried on successfully, we shall 
be pleased to submit a few resylts of a 
limited experience which may not be 
without value to those interested in li- 
brary extension. 

The act of 1896, to which we have 
referred, does not mention traveling 
libraries. The authority is found in the 
following ample provision: 

The board of library commissioners 

. shall make such rules for the gov- 
ernment of the library and the use of 
books and other property of the library 
as they may deem necessary. 

Under this law the commissioners in- 
troduced the traveling library system. 
The forms for application, agreement 
of librarian, and guarantor’s bond were 
modeled after those of New York. The 
books were selected from the shelves 
of the State library. Additions were 
made from the regular book fund. 
Plain but substantial pine boxes were 
furnished by the State institution for 
the deaf and dumb. From a small 
contingent fund our janitor furnished 
each box with hinges and padlock. 
Books were selected in response to re- 
quests, and the first traveling libraries 
of Ohio went forth on their mission. 

The conditions under which these 
libraries are issued are very simple. 
The organizations to which they are 


*Read at Intersate conference at Evanston, IIl., Feb. 
22, 1898. * 
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sent give bond for their proper use and 
safe return. Duplicate lists of these 
books, with the condition of each vol- 
ume carefully noted, are sent to the bor- 
rowers. One of these is signed and 
returned; the other is kept. Both 
parties are thus protected if a question 
should arise in regard to the condition 
of a book when issued or returned. 
Twenty-five volumes are sent out in 
each library. The borrowers pay trans- 
portation both ways. 

Some difficulty was at first experi- 
enced in bringing the system to the at- 
tention of the public. The first agency 
appealed to was the public press. The 
daily papers of the state, through their 
representatives at Columbus, made gen- 
erous mention of the new departure, 
and did all that could be desired to 
bring it,to public notice. The result at 
first was not altogether encouraging. 
The State federation of women’s clubs 
became interested in the movement, 
and through this organization a number 
of libraries were sent out. The Ohio 
Educational monthly, the official organ 
of the public schools of the state, pub- 
lished in the August number an article 
by the writer, entitled, The State library 
and the public schools. This brought 
a number of applications, most of them 
from the rural districts. A few weeks 
later Mr Freeman, lecturer of the State 
grange, visited the State library to learn 
upon what conditions books might be 
borrowed. To him is due the credit of 
introducing the system to the granges. 
His efforts have been heartily sup- 
ported by the Ohio Farmer, one of the 
most popular agricultural papers of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The results may be given in a few 
words. Since Oct. 9, 1896, 225 travel- 
ing libraries have been sent out; 164 of 
these have been issued since Nov. I5, 
1897. They have gone to all parts of 
the state. The granges have drawn 72; 
the schools, 37; other organizations, 
106. 

Applications for these libraries are 
steadily increasing in number. Thus 
far the drain has not seriously crippled 
the State library. Weare fast approach- 


ing the limit, however, at which special 
provision must be made to meet the 
popular demand. 

The legislature now in session, we 
have every reason to believe, will pro- 
vide ample means for carrying out the 
work already inaugurated with tangible 
results and flattering prospects. Good 
books are safe friends; the best never 
grow old. This report is submitted 
with an abiding faith that the state of 
Ohio will send them forth on their 
beneficent mission to those who are 
waiting and calling for them. 


The Library Department of the 
N.E. A. 


The committees appointed under the 
action of the department at the Mil- 
waukee meeting are at work on their 
respective reports for the meeting in 
July. The composition of the commit- 
tees is as follows: 

Committee on relations of public li- 
braries to the public schools: John C. 
Dana, public library, Springfield, Mass.; 
S. S. Greene, Worcester, Mass.; Linda 
A. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; Mary 
Wright Plummer, Pratt _ institute, 
Brooklyn; Lutie E. Stearns, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; James E. Russell, Teachers’ col- 
lege, New York; Richard Hardy, Ish- 
peming, Mich.; L. D. Harvey, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Committee on preparation of read- 
ing lists: Frank Hutchins, secretary Li- 
brary commission, Madison, Wis ; A. 
W. Rankin, Minneapolis, Minn.; Hannah 
P. James, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Caroline 
Hewins, public library, Hartford, Conn.; 
Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; H.R. Pattengill, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

The hope of some of the leading 
members of the department that a com- 
mittee on the relation of public libra- 
ries to public schools might in due time 
present a report which should take rank 
in its field of investigation with the 
epoch-making reports of the commit- 
tees of 10,15, and 12, cannot be realized 
this year. To make such an investiga- 
tion and study of the problem, to pre- 
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pare the report and put it into form so 
that it may be made available for use, 
it is absolutely necessary that several 
hundred dollars should be available for 
the payment of the expenses necessarily 
involved in doing such work properly. 

The members of the committee must 
meet and organize in detail the plan of 
work, and personal investigation of the 
modes and results on library work in 
connection with the public schools, as 
carried on in different localities, must 
be made by the members of the com- 
mittee. When all the results of written 
reports to the committee and personal 
investigation by its members have been 
made, the committee must again meet 
to compare notes, collate, and eliminate 
material, and assign the preparation of 
specific parts of the report to sub-com- 
mittees or to individual members of 
the general committees. 

When these separate parts of the re- 
port have been prepared by the indi- 
viduals charged with their preparation, 
another meeting of the .committee 
should be held to bring these parts into 
proper relation to each other and to 
weld them together into a consistent 
whole; and when all this has been done 
the report must be printed before it 
will be of material value to those most 
interested, or to those whom it is de- 
signed to interest. 

While the committee will not be able 
to make such a report as they would be 
glad to,and as most of those interested 
feel should be made, it is expected that 
the report this year will go far toward 
a full statement of the problems in- 
volved, and will serve to emphasize the 
most important phases of the work as 
to what is being accomplished and what 
should be done, and that it will not be 
without suggestions as to methods by 
which desired results can be reached, 
leaving the organization of effort and 
details in their full scope for the work 
of a future committee. 

The plan is to give up the entire ses- 
sion on July 11 to the report of the 
committee and to the discussion of 
topics suggested by the report. 
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The session on July 12 will be de- 
voted to a consideration of the report 
of the committee on the preparation of 
reading lists. It is believed that the 
concentration of thought and discus- 
sions upon these two lines of thought 
will be productive of better results than 
could be secured by attempting to cover 
a wider field. 

The local committee is arranging to 
have special facilities afforded mem- 
bers of the department for inspecting 
the Congressional library, and the 
methods employed in so great a library 
for accomplishing the work for which 
it was designed. 

The members of the department 
should make a united effort to secure 
for next year such an appropriation by 
the board of directors as will make it 
possible to do the work needed to pre- 
pare a report commensurate with the 
importance of the subject. 

It is hoped that all interested in 
making the public libraries more valu- 
able to the public through the public 
schools, will interest themselves in se- 
curing a large attendance at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 


Library Bindings 


Editor PusLic LIBRARIES: 

I should like to ask through your 
journal if some one can tell me why the 
books in my library, after six months’ 
use, are falling to pieces, and what shall 
I do to prevent it? I do not think it is 
all the result of lack of care. We do 
not have very many books, and what we 
have are in constant use, particularly 
the juvenile literature, and the latter 
suffer the most. Cannot the publish- 
ers be prevailed upon to give more care 
to binding in the leaves and sewing on 
the covers? Has any effort toward li- 
brary editions, which are such more 
than just in name, been made by the 
A.L.A.? The poor binding on many 
books issued by reputable publishers is 
a severe loss to our limited means, and 
I should like to know how to meet it. 

LIBRARIAN. 
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THE program and outline of the A. 
L, A. meeting at Lakewood present a 
very tempting offer for a most delight- 
ful time. Every librarian who has any 
possible chance of attending may look 
forward with interest to the fortnight 
of pleasure as well as profit which has 
been prepared for those who attend. 
It is common fame that no expenditure 
of time and money is so practically 
useful to a library or to its librarian as 
that given to the annual meetings of 
the A. L.A. However excellent these 
have been in the past, there seems no 
doubt that the Chautauqua meeting is 
to be perhaps the best in the series, and 
if one can attend only once in five or 
10 years, this is a good eating not to 
miss. 


MuUCcH interest is being expressed by 
librarians and teachers with regard to 
the Guide to American history, which 
Mr Larned has in charge. It is felt 
that he’ will exemplify appraisal with a 
completeness and helpfulness as yet 
unapproached. Because of the wide 
popularity of its subject his Guide will 
have on that ground, also, an accept- 
ance much beyond that accorded its 
predecessors in the series. Already 
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from one and another friend of ap- 
praisal comes the question, What theme 
next? and the suggestion oftenest 
heard is that biography should follow 
American history. Mrs Salome Cutler 
Fairchild, of the New York State li- 
brary school, is particularly interested 
in this field of literature, and time and 
strength permitting, would aid in the 
preparation of an Annotated guide to 
biography. And yet, if one takes up 
the Fine art bibliography, issued last 
year, one finds that it includes some of 
the best lives of artists and musicians; 
while Mr Larned in his survey of 
American history intends nothing else 
than to skim the cream of all the bio- 
graphical literature which bears upon 
the nation’s annals. If we are fortu- 
nate enough to get appraised Guides to 
applied science, to the useful arts, to 
belles-lettres, to fiction, and to travel, 
there will be, we fear, but few ‘tail- 
ings” left for biography pure and 
simpie. 

A LETTER elsewhere in these pages 
sets forth one of the things that have 
contributed to the burdens of a libra- 
rian’s life. A committee ofthe A. L.A. 
has had the subject of library bindings 
under consideration since the Denver 
meeting, and there has been some dis- 
cussion of the subject at the subsequent 
meetings, particularly at Cleveland, but 
as far as we know nothing tangible has 
come of it. If the discussion is kept 
up perhaps the book publishers in time 
will see that librarians are in earnest in 
saying that they are willing to pay more 
for a book that is well put together. It 
is such a discouraging thing to have 
one’s efforts to build up a book-loving 
and appreciative sentiment, based on a 
volume that, though fair to the eye per- 
haps, on closer examination is found 
made of poor material which falls to 
pieces with casual handling. Publish- 
ing houses ought to take more pride in 
the material products which they send 
out than a majority of them now 
do. Librarians and book lovers should 
insist on better things. 

An illustration of the influence of such 
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insistence is the new venture in book- 
selling in this city. Librarians, teach- 
ers, and bookbuyers for years have 
complained of the utter nonsense of a 
bookseller classifying his books by pub- 
lishers. The average bookbuyer does 
not care who publishes a book on 
astronomy, for instance. The question 
with him is what books on astronomy 
have been published, and how do they 
compare with each other. The mem- 
bers of the new book firm, from long 
association with librarians, have learned 


this, and as a consequence they will ar-. 


range their stock according to subjects. 
If the fact of dissatisfaction with poor 
material in bookmaking is kept in view, 
reform in this line also will come event- 
ually. 


One of the important things calling 
for a more careful and just considera- 
tion in library work is the question of 
salaries for library workers. When a 
community awakens to the good which 
is growing up in a neighboring town 
around the public library, and bestirs 
itself to start a like influence in its own 
midst, economy in expenditure of its 
‘money is always an important and very 
often a necessary thing. But it is false 
economy to put all of the money into 
books and leave the administration part 
of the work almost nothing to go on. 
A library of 500 books, cared fer by one 
whe knows the principles of library sci- 
ence, and provided with apparatus to 
carry out the plans for doing systematic 
work in cultivating a thoughtful, intel- 
ligent use of these books rather than a 
purposeless, cursory reading of them, 
will leave a better and deeper impress 
on the community in one year than a 
library of 1000 books in five years, doled 
out by some one placed in charge be- 
cause she is related to the powers that 
be, because she has always liked books, 
or else for charitable reasons. This last 
class of persons costs more in wasted 
time, opportunity, and in deadening the 
sensibilities which ought to respond to 
the influences of a library, even though 
a mere pittance is paid, than a well- 
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equipped, sympathetic, earnest librarian 
at five times the amount of money. 

There is before us a report of a library 
in a town of the class we have in mind. 
The books in the library are 1126; re- 
ceived during the year, 514v.;'the cir- 
culation was 5351v.; no. of people using 
the library, 11,680. Classes of books is- 
sued, fiction, 3218; juvenile, 1429; his- 
tory, 286; natural science, 23; on down 
to fine art, 1. The salary of the libra- 
rian, who must have done at least the 
mechanical part of this work, was $120 
for the year. 

One cannot help questioning the de- 
mand for the kind of talent which only 
brings such a pittance in the market, nor 
at the same time help feeling a sort of 


-impatience forthe unappreciation of the 


whole subject by those having the mat- 
ter in charge. Those who wish to do li- 
brary work should prepare themselves 
for it, and then accept only such sala- 
ries as will enable them to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities for self-cul- 
ture and recreation, without which they 
cannot keep a creditable standing in the 
profession. 

Trustees should first of all get a live, 
sympathetic, well-informed librarian, 
give him every possible help in the 
work, and there will be a response on 
the part of the people that will quickly 
place the library above all pressing 
needs. 

The public school and the public 
library are both  instrumentalities 
of public education, established and 
maintained for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and the development of mental 
power, to the end that good citizenship 
and patriotic Americanism may prevail 
among us. These institutions are both 
supported by public taxation, on the 
theory that general intelligence is the 
safeguard of the Republic, and in the 
well-grounded belief that Though an 
ignorant people may be governed, only 
an intelligent people can govern itself. 

Between two such institutions the 
closest possible connection is desirable, 
in order that their codperation may 
bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 
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How Can, and Should the Library 
Assist the School? 


Channing Folsom, Superintendent of schools, 
Dover, N. H. 


I am ‘not here to instruct librarians 
as to methods, but rather to speak of 
the needs of the school, and the man- 
ner in which these needs may be met. 

We have to consider the teacher, the 
school, the pupil, the home. The 
teacher is likely to be conservative; to 
have fallen into ruts; to be joined to 
his idols; to make the text-book a fe- 
tich; to teach a particular book rather 
than the subject, so that the initiative 
in works of codperation must come 
from the library side. 

If, then, the library is equally con- 
servative, if the librarian and the trus- 
tees look upon their books as too sa- 
cred or too precious to be handled by 
boys and girls, the desired codperation 
will never be attained. 

In beginning the desired work the li- 
brarian must have a well-defined idea 
of what is to be done and how. There 
should be a well-defined line of differ- 
entiation between material which the 
school should furnish and that properly 
belonging to the library province. 

Of course all text-books, all supple- 
mentary reading matter for classroom 
use, all ordinary reference books, 
should be furnished by the school au- 
thorities. But the more extensive and 
the more expensive dictionaries, gazet- 
teers, cyclopedias, and books for top- 
ical reference cannot be so furnished. 
If they are to be used by public school 
pupils, the library must supply them, 
and make access to them as easy and 
as pleasant as possible. 

Many libraries already do this. The 
Dover library, of which I can speak 
with the most knowledge, does it very 
successfully and very satisfactorily. 

Several years ago our librarian saw 
the importance of this department of 
library work. Having invited the teach- 
ers to a conference, she explained her 
plans to them, with the result that the 
library in our city has become an im- 
portant factor in public school educa- 
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tion. I think that it may be claimed 
that the Dover library was the pioneer 
in New Hampshire in making a spe- 
cialty of aiding the school. 

Pupils are encouraged to consult ref- 
erence books; teachers are urged to 
make the library popular with their pu- 

ils. 

? It is within the scope of the library 
to improve the taste in reading among 
the pupils of the schools by compiling 
lists of the best books upon the shelves, 
and distributing these lists to the pu- 
pils. Such lists may be classified as 
suitable to different grades or ages, or 
by subjects, as, History of different 
countries or epochs, Biography, Trav- 
els, Nature work, Fiction, etc. 

The possible good that may be 
achieved in this way is immeasurable. 
Although, according to Dogberry, to 
write and read comes by nature, we 
must remember that a taste for good 
reading is not innate but acquired, and 
that it is not ordinarily acquired under 
unfavorable conditions. To ensure the 
acquirement of this taste by the child, 
good reading must be made as acces- 
sible as the bad, the librarian and the 
teacher must conspire to put good 
reading, interesting reading, elevating 
reading in hisway. The well-read per- 
son is an educated person. The taste 
for good reading once acquired is per- 
manent. There is little danger of back- 
sliding. It grows with indulgence. 
One writer says, No man having once 
tasted good food or good wine, or even 
good tobacco, ever voluntarily turns to 
an inferior article. So with our read- 
ing habits; a taste for good reading 
once acquired becomes a joy forever. 

Teachers do not realize as does the 
librarian, the low tone of the reading 
taste of the community. When they 
fully understand this, together with the 
fact that the acquirement of a reading 
habit and a love for good literature is 
largely dependent, in a majority of 
cases, upon the public school training, 
then will the librarian have to bestir 
himself to supply the demand for good 
books made by the school. 

An important direction in which the 
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library may aid the pupil and codperate 
with the school, is in furnishing a line 
of collateral reading in connection with 
historical and geographical work. Pu- 
pils, and teachers too, need to be disa- 
bused of the idea that all knowledge is 
bound up within the covers of any one 
book. 

But, as I have already said, teachers 
are conservative; the text-book is too 
frequetitly the master rather than the 
servant. 

The librarian must go more than 
half way. You must not only lead the 
horse to water, but you must use every 
persuasive art to make him drink. 

A few words as to methods used for 
bringing the library to the aid of the 
school. 

In the preparation of this paper I 
wrote to superintendents or teachers of 
several cities, asking for the details of 
their plans of using the library in school 
work. I take the liberty to quote from 
their replies: 

Haverhill, Mass. 


The public library grants to each 
teacher the use of six cards, five of 
them to be used for aids in school work. 
It sends to the union schools lying in 
the parts of Haverhill that are some- 
what remote from the central library, 
IO in number, libraries numbering 
each 50 books, that are kept in those 
schools during the year and returned 
to the central library in June. These 
district libraries are selected for their 
especial places, and a new library is 
sent to each each year. It places in 
each school all the catalogs that it is- 
_ sues. 

It will this year make the grammar 
schools branches of the library, sending 
once each week to each school to carry 
and bring back the books, the teachers 
acting as assistants without pay, direct- 
ing the choice and stimulating the de- 
sire of the pupils for good books. 

Of course in the schools we are pay- 
ing a great deal of attention to the out- 
of-school reading, and once in a while 
the teachers ask the pupils to write the 
names of the books that they have 
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read, the name of their favorite book, 
or of their favorite character, with the 
reasons for such partiality. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


Each pupil has a school card irre- 
spective of age. Each teacher has six 
school cards. Special lists are made for 
use of schools. Subjects for regular 
work are sent to the library in advance, 
and books are collected in an accessible 
place, where they can be consulted or 
taken to the schools as may be desired. 
Both teachers and pupils are encour- 
aged to come to the library, by the pur- 
chase of such books as will be helpful 
to them, and by the personal attention 
of the librarian. The reference de- 
partment is especially adapted to their 
needs, and it is not unusual to see 
20 or even 30 pupils at work in that 
department between four and six 
o’clock. 

Pupils in the schools are made to 
feel that the library is a part of the 
school system, and the librarian one of 
their teachers. This community of in- 
terests officers of school and library 
alike encourage. The chairman of the 
school committee and the superintend- 
ent of schools are by virtue of their 
office members of the board of trustees. 

The open-shelf system prevails, and 
the pupils have the advantage of this. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Two years ago an attempt was made 
to bring the library and schools into 
closer relation. Special cards were 
issued to teachers, allowing them to 
take from the institution six books for 
a period of not more than a month, the 
books to be taken to the schoolrooms, 
or anywhere else, and used in any way 
that the teachers desired, they however 
being responsible for the safe return of 
the same. 

Books may be exchanged every day 
if desired, but of course that rarely hap- 
pens. We have extracts read, lend the 
books to the children, also mark pas- 
sages for their perusal. 

The privilege is generally used, I 
think. The taking away of it would be 
a blow. 
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Nashua, N. H. 

Each teacher is allowed to take out 
10 books from the public library. This 
privilege is appreciated very generally 
by the teachers. The librarian is very 
kind, and is always willing to stretch a 
point in order to favor public school 
children. 

I think this, together with the use of 
better supplementary reading, has de- 
cidedly elevated the taste of our schol- 
ars for good literature. 

In my own city of Dover the plan is 
similar to those outlined above. 

Every pupil is entitled to a card with- 
out regard to age, with the simple re- 
quirement that his parent become re- 
sponsible for him. Children are also 
allowed students’ cards, equally with 
adults, upon which may be drawn one 
book (not fiction) and a magazine, in 
addition to the general card. Every 
teacher is given a teacher’s card, which 
permits her to draw from the library as 
many books as are desired for class 
use, and to retain them an entire term 
without renewal. These books are read 
in the classroom by the teacher to the 
pupils; they are read by pupils to the 
class, or silently; they may be taken 
home by the pupils, the teacher being 
responsible to the library. Pupils are 
encouraged to visit the library, and to 
use freely the cyclopedias, dictionaries, 
gazetteers, and other reference books, 
a special table being furnished con- 
venient to the shelves. 

Teachers and pupils are urged to 
name any books not found in the li- 
brary which would probably prove use- 
ful in school work, and all books asked 
for are promptly added. 

As might be expected, some teachers 
use these privileges freely; some spar- 
ingly; some, alas! not atall. Some use 
them intelligently, some blindly. 

Good results are noticeable propor- 
tionate to the free and intelligent use 
of the library. 

I have been astonished in talking 
with a grammar school class, just be- 
ginning the study of American history, 
at the breadth of knowledge shown; 
knowledge that could not have been all 


obtained in the classroom, even if the 
teacher had been a living cyclopedia, 
but must have come from an acquaint- 
ance with books. I have been still 
more astonished and gratified to find 
members of this same class, boys twelve 
to fourteen years of age, going to the 
library to consult Parkman or Bancroft 
in connection with their school work, 
and this from boys who from their 
home environment might have been ex- 
pected to be content with the cheapest 
of cheap yellow covers. 

The habit thus formed, the taste thus 
acquired, will be of infinitely more 
value to them than the information 
gained. The latter may soon be for- 
gotten, the former will stay with them 
through life; but the influence of good 
books. taken into the homes of our 
school children, from the library or 
from the school, does not stop with the 
children themselves. It is impossible 
that such books should go into even an 
ignorant, uncouth, unlettered family 
without exerting an elevating and re- 
fining influence. 

Thus the school opens to the library 
the broadest field of doing the greatest 
good to the greatest number, the short- 
est avenue to the masses. 

But the consciousness of good done 
will not be the only reward for the li- 
brary. The reflex action upon the li- 
brary of this intimate connection with 
the school will be highly beneficial. A 
generation will grow up trained to as- 
sociate the library and the school as 
instrumentalities of public education, 
demanding alike its moral and financial 
support, a generation that in town 
meetings and in city councils will ad- 
vocate generous appropriations for the 
public library as well as for the public 
school. 

Thus, your bread cast upon the waters 
shall return unto you after many days. 


Give a man the taste for good books 
and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man. 
You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history.—Szr 
John Herschel. 
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Library Work at the State Normal 
School, Greeley, Colo. 
Joseph F. Daniels 


At the outset it should be borne in 
mind that there is nothing but volun- 
t ry service in this particular library 
class. 

The novice prepaes a schedu'e of 
time which he or she proposes to spend 
at the work, and if the recitation pro- 
gram conflicts at any time, our sched- 
ule for library work is changed to avoid 
conflict with regular school work. We 
cannot accommodate more than five in 
the office at the same time, although 
there are usually 12 or 15 names dis- 
tributed over the time sheet for the day. 

Before the end of the year more than 
one half of these names are erased as 
Other work required in the curriculum 
demands the attention, so one can 
readily see that the work hardly reaches 
the dignity of well-planned class exer- 
cises. 

The nature of the work would be 
very objectionable to one who came 
for the services of an instructor as in a 
regular class. 

The members of our library class 
have to find out many things for them- 
selves, and the hack work of easy rou- 
tine is a constant part of their work, in 
order that they may be worth their 
“keep” when the office is very busy. 

We have considerably less than 10,- 
ooov. and only 300 borrowers, but we 
have a circulation of 35,000v. for home 
use in nine months. From these fig- 
ures it will be understood that a great 
part of the work is at the delivery desk. 

We use the D.C. and have no time 
to teach anything else than our own 
records, with some little advice upon 
shorter methods for schoolroom libra- 
ries. 

We have a sewing bench and a hos- 
pital, and during the first three months 
of school we repair and rebind about 
25v. For the rebinding we use an old 
letter press, a hammer, flat boards of 
hardwood, a few bone folders and the 
ordinary binder’s supplies. 

We get a strong binding. but we are 
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in too great haste to do good, clean 
work. We regret this, but it cannot be 
helped at present. 

During a period of two years the 
whole class has never been in the li- 
brary together, and of course they have 
never had class instruction in that 
sense, but they have talked with other 
students, and have asked me to say a 
word now and then in chapel before all 
the students concerning the life of a 
book and the care of books. This has 
led to a general feeling that there is 
something more than the literary phase 
of book making and book experience. 

Then, finally, we lay a great deal of 
stress on the subject, book publishers’ 
agents, and the book trade in general, 
and “running down” or “hunting up” 
a title is a special labor given to those 
who can do most everything about the 
library. 

Short bibliographies, and reading or 
reference lists for class work or for 
addenda matter to some book in the li- 
brary, furnishes work for leisure time. 

But no member of the class is really 
proficient until he or she can be the li- 
brarian for a day, and if this were not 
an article devoted to other things I 
would like to tell of the many funny 
things which happen that day. 

We have many conversations among 
ourselves concerning libraries for 
schools, the reading of children, and es- 
pecial pedagogical topics with their 
bearings on practical library work in 
the schoolroom. 

In a normal school, of course, we 
have more thought of the schoolroom 
library and schoolroom decorations, 
and less of the per cent of fiction or the 
two-book system. 

When these students, who have 
worked in our library, go out to the 
schoolhouses of our state, they really 
do something, whether it is because of 
their knowledge of how to go about it, 
or a deep desire to go about it, or be- 
cause they think that they ought to do 
so, I know not; but I do know that they 
clean up the ragged piles of dirty books 
and get new books and current maga- 
zines from somewhere into their schools. 
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They beguile young children into 
subscription schemes involving small 
sums, one cent, a nickel, and more, 
when'the child might spend the money 
for candy or marbles and enjoy life. I 
tell them that it is all wrong and un- 
fair, but they blaze up with all sorts of 
theories about the early environment 
and the growth of the child and the 
power of books until I draw off. 

We all hope for the day when every 
school-teacher shall know what to do 
next and how to do it, and we feel that 
some experience: in a good library is a 
most valuable thing. 


As Others See Us 

The following note from The Library, 
the English periodical, bears a little 
hard on business women: 

Female Assistants.—Iconoclast sends 
a Jong communication on this topic 
which our gallantry forbids us to pub- 
lish in full. He raises a number of very 
extraordinary points, the mildest of 
which is a statement to the effect that 
women are so utterly devoid of busi- 
ness habits that they cannot even stick 
a postage stamp of the correct value 
on a letter! In support of this he 
states emphatically that one letter out 
of every two which comes from the 
United States is insufficiently stamped, 
and that those letters in particular 
which hail from library schools, where 
business method is supposed to be 
taught, are almost invariably underpaid. 
It is not the first time we have had this 
complaint raised against our Transat- 
lantic cousins, but we always put such 
deliberate carelessness down to exces- 
sive business capacity and not to the 
lack of it. Iconoclast has two things 
to remember—American librarians are 
not all ladies; and the British people 
have not fully indemnified their Ameri- 
can relations for that little matter of 
the Boston tea tax! 

After due allowance is made for the 
kind of man who always talks in that 
strain, there is still room to warn the 
woman who is entering the business 
world to take heed to the things which 
cause these complaints, 


American Library Association 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, July 2-11, 1898 


The following greeting has been ex- 
tended to the A. L. A. by the officers 
of the Chautauqua assembly: 

The officers of the Chautauqua as- 
sembly are greatly interested in the 
visit of the American librarians to 
Chautauqua Lake. Chautauqua has rep- 
resented for more than twenty years an 
earnest effort to promote systematic 
reading. Its officers feel that the in- 
stitution has had some part, at least, in 
helping to create that intelligent de- 
mand for literature which the librarians 
of the United States are so wisely and 
vigorously seeking to increase and di- 
rect. 

The town of Chautauqua is only an 
hour by steamer from Lakewood, where 
the association is to hold its meetings. 
The session for at least one day will be 
held at Chautauqua. The members of 
the association will be heartily wel- 
comed and offered the freedom of the 
city, which is more than an empty com- 
pliment, since it involves the remitting 
of the citizen’s tax levied upon all mem- 
bers of the community for the support 
of the public lectures, concerts, and 
entertainments of many kinds. 

The assembly season opens on June 
29, and closes August 22. On July 9 
the summer schools, offering nearly 
100 courses, under 70 _ instructors, 
will begin their work. The _ pro- 
gram of lectures for the fortnight, 
July 2-15, will include a course of lec- 
tures on Shakespeare’s dramas by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton, formerly of the 
Cambridge university extension staff, 
now of the University of Chicago; 
a course of lectures on the Struggle for 
feedom of conscience, by Prof. Gaston 
Bonet Maury, of the Protestant theo- 
logical faculty of the University of 
Paris; a course on early American his- 
tory, by Reuben G. Thwaites, of Madi- 
son, Wis. In addition to these lecture 
courses, there will be at least two oth- 
ers by prominent men. Beside the 
more serious lectures there will be con- 
certs, readings, and evening entertain- 
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ments, including two lectures illustrated 
with drawings by W. M. R. French, of 
the Chicago Art institute, an illustrated 
lecture on English painters by A. T. 
Van Laer, and a prize spelling match, 
which is one of the annual features of 
the Chautauqua season. 

Members of the Library association 
will be interested in visiting various 
classes of the twelve schools which be- 
gin their work on Saturday, July 9. 
Members of the association will be ad- 
mitted freely as visitors during the 
week following the Lakewood gather- 
ing. 

First announcement and outline program 

Sessions. Meetings will begin Mon- 
day, July 4, and last through the week. 
The library department of the National 
educational association has arranged 
to have its meetings in Washington at 
3 p.m.on Monday and Tuesday, July 
II and 12, so that our members can 
conveniently get there from Chautau- 
qua. 

There will be two sessions each day, 
evenings being left free for meetings 
of sections, committees, clubs, library 
school classes, state associations, and 
for social features. 

The sessions of Thursday, July 7, 
will be held by invitation on the 
grounds at Chautauqua, where the 
authorities are making generous prep- 
aration for our reception. 

Program. As decided at Oxford, the 
program will be limited to the two 
great features, Librarianship and Home 
education. On all points an effort will 
be made to have both sides presented, 
so that the proceedings will be prac- 
tically a handbook of the best thought 
on these subjects. The ablest men and 
women in the country have been invited 
to prepare the papers and lead the dis- 
cussions, but full announcements are 
held back pending acceptance of some 
of the appointments. Papers and re- 
ports should be sent to the secretary 
June 1, in order that they may be 
printed and in the hands of members 
before leaving home, thus giving up 
the time at the meetings to discussion 
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instead of spending it on the reading 
of long papers or statistics. 

Question Box. A box will be provided 
to receive suggested topics. From 
these subjects will be selected for dis- 
cussion at the close of each session’s 
program so far as time permits. Each 
topic should be signed, not for public 
announcement, but for convenience in 
communicating, if necessary, with the 
proposer. 

Groups. On one evening members 
will dine by states, each delegation 
having its own table. At other times 


‘classes, clubs, or other organizations 


represented, can without extra expense 
have a club or class dinner together, 
two or more of some of the smaller 
states and clubs combining where the 
number of delegates is too small for a 
table. 

Section meetings. Besides the publish- 
ing, trustees, elementary, college and 
reference section meetings heretofore 
held, there will be this year a section 
for large libraries, to discuss the special 
problems of the great circulating libra- 
ries which have branches, deliveries, 
and more elaborate organization. If 
demand warrants, bibliographic or 
other section meetings can be held at 
the same time. 

PROGRAM. 
Training of librarians and assistants 


Library schools and training classes. 

Effects of raising the grade of library 
work by library schools. 

Elementary library classes for train- 
ing assistants. 

Special training for college libra- 
rians. 

Special training for children’s libra- 

rians. 

Library instruction by correspond- 
ence or through extension teach- 
ing. 

Summer library schools and classes. 

Distinguishing characteristics of 
each library school presented by 
a representative of its faculty. 

Will the interests of the profession 
be best served by a few well 
equipped schools with strong fac- 
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ulties, at central points, or by a 
large number of smaller schools 
and classes. scattered widely 
through the country? 

Library schools: report of commit- 
tee. 

Special bibliographic or library courses 
in universities, colleges, and in libra- 
ries. 

Instruction in use of reference books 
and libraries for: 

Elementary schools. 
High schools. 
Colleges. 

General public. 

Apprenticeship as a means of library 
training. 

Assistants’ associations and clubs for 
self-improvement. 

Library examinations and credentials. 

Library manuals and text-books. 

Library periodicals. 

State and other local clubs and meet- 
ings. 

The field for those without special li- 
brary training. 

Dr Joun S. BILLINGS, director New York 
public library. 

Home education through libraries and allied 

agencies ‘ 

Traveling libraries. 

F, A. HUTCHINS, secretary Wisconsin free 
library commission. 

Books for the blind. 

Study clubs. 

Summer, evening, and vacation or other 
continuation schools. 

University extension courses. 

Lectures and classes. 

Correspondence or private teaching. 

Institutes. 

Museums of art, history, or science. 

Function of the library as a bookstore. 

Responsibility of librarians for warn- 
ing the public against untrustworthy 
books. 

Pictures as the colleagues of books. 

Sections 
Large libraries. The following topics 
are proposed for discussion: 

Locating branch libraries 
buildings. 

Shall the library own or rent its branch 
library buildings? 


in school 
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Interchangeability of books between 
center and branches, and the issu- 
ance of borrower’s cards. 

How can the central and branch work 
best be coérdinated? 

What books should be bought for 
branches? 

What distance should there be between 
branch libraries and between branches 
and the central? 

Should all cataloging, binding, repair- 
ing, etc., be done at the central li- 
brary? 

When should branches be preferred to 
delivery stations? 

What should be the classification of © 
books in branches? 

How far should selection of books for 
branches be uniform? 

The entire week will be focalized on 
these two groups of topics, and there 
probably wiil be no room for miscella- 
neous papers or discussions except 
those that grow out of the regular pro- 
gram and of the annual business of the 
association. Suggestions as to other 
topics, speakers, papers, or anything 
pertaining to the meeting, should be 
sent promptly to the secretary for the 
use of the committee. Announcements 
of assignments will be made in each 
succeeding number of the Library Jour- 
nal and of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

Annual reports 

Buildings. 

WILLIAM E. FOSTER, public librarian, 
Providence. 

Legislation and state aid. 

JosEPH L. HARRISON, librarian Providence 
athenaeum. 

Catalogs and classification. 

GEORGE E, WIRE, Evanston, III. 
Open shelves. 
JoHn THOMSON, 
Philadelphia. 
Children’s rooms and reading. 
CAROLINE M. HEwins, Hartford public 
library. 

Branches and delivery. 

H.C. WELLMAN, Brookline public library. 

Information regarding trains, routes, 
etc., for the East may be had by ad- 
dressing H. E. Davidson, Library Bu- 
reau, Boston, and for the West, from 
G. B. Meleney, Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 


free public librarian, 
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Conference Notes 
Special library exhibit 

While publishers, book firms, and 
dealers in library supplies and fittings 
are arranging for space in which to dis- 
play their goods for the inspection of 
all in attendance at the A L.A., it is 
hoped that the librarians will not fail to 
respond to the request to, send some- 
thing for a special library exhibition. 

Librarians are asked to contribute for 
this exhibition sets of working supplies, 
mounted for inspection, and appliances 
that have been contrived for needs in 
their own library, and having been found 
helpful, may supply the same need to 
other libraries. 

There is much interest expressed in 
these days over the circulation of music 
and photographs. A number of libra- 
ries have already introduced both,—let 
them contribute samples of binding mu- 
sic, part music especially, lists of music 
showing selection and classification; 
likewise photographs, lists, mountings, 
methods of circulation, etc. Such a dis- 
play will be most helpful to those who 
are hoping to add either music or photos 
for the use of patrons. 

Everyone who has printed a bulletin 
or catalog within the past two years is 
especially requested to furnish a sample 
copy, that this important side of library 
work may be properly represented, and 
an opportunity offered everyone to 
make a careful study of this ever-pres- 
ent problem. 

Covers for periodicals in reading 
rooms, and periodical check lists, will 
add greatly to the completeness of the 
exhibit, also methods of filing pam- 
phlets and clippings. 

The Photographers association of 
America meets on Lake Chautauqua 
for the third successive time, its meet- 
ing following that of the A.L A. One 
of the important features of their meet- 
ing, and the photographers say the 
most helpful, is the exhibition of pho- 
tographs, every member displaying 
photos to illustrate his year’s work and 
progress. Theirexhibitionis frequently 
referred to as an “acre of photographs,” 
for it fills a building that has the floor 
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space of anacre. If other associations 
find an exhibition of the work of their 
members profitable, why not the li- 
brarians? . 

Let all help to make this exhibition 
of working supplies and appliances, 
music, photographs, catalogs, bulletins, 
magazine covers, pamphlet files, a suc- 
cess. All librarians, whether they hope 
to attend the conference or not, are 
urged to lend practical aid to this plan 
by sending something for the exhibi- 
tion. Miss Hazleton, chairman of the 
local committee, will be glad to receive 
communications regarding contribu- 
tions for this exhibit, and answer any 
questions as to ways and means. It is 
necessary that the committee should 
know in advance what can be depended 
upon for the exhibition, that plans may 
be worked out accordingly. 

Hotel and cottage rates at Lakewood 


The hotel rates at both the Wald- 
mere and Kent will be $2.50 a day, 
whether one or two in aroom. These 
hotels are under the same management, 
and the guests of either house will have 
all the privileges of the other; they are 
only a short distance apart, and a broad, 
green lawn, sloping to the lake, con- 
nects them. 

Good accommodations can be se- 
cured in cottages near the hotels at 
$1.50 a day. Rooms may be engaged 
in advance at either hotel or cottage by 
addressing Miss Hazletine, Prendergast 
library, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Entertainment 


Lake Chautauqua is a pleasure resort 
in itself, affording as it does recreation 
of all kinds, boating, fishing, and steam- 
boat excursions, with country drives: 
and bicycling, pleasant wooded paths: 
for strolls, and inviting nooks where 
books are good companions. 

The local committee is planning to 
extend to the guests various entertain- 
ments in the way of picnics, steamboat 
excursions, etc., and is endeavoring to 
so arrange its entertainment that some 
time will be left the members for their 
own, that they may enjoy the delights 
of boating and exploring the country. 
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Library Meetings 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Including members 
of the two associations and visitors from 
Camden, New York, Reading, and sim- 
ilar places, there were 150 members of 
the two clubs at the seashore gathering 
of the Pennsylvania library club and the 
New Jersey library association. The 
first session was held in one of the large 
parlors of the hotel at 8.30 p.m. March 
28. Mr Barnwell presided, and F. P. 
Stoy,the mayor of Atlantic City, was in- 
troduced by a few pleasant words from 
Frank P. Hill and the chairman. The 
mayor then proceeded to offer an ad- 
dress of welcome,and spoke of the great 
benefit to the general library movement 
that ensued from such gatherings as the 
present, to which Mr Barnwell respond- 
ed. The keynote of the speeches of 
both gentlemen was the advantage of 
such gatherings, not only to librarians 
and library assistants, but to the public 
in general, who by such meetings be- 
came fully informed of the objects of 
library work, the success which was at- 
tending the movement, and the benefit 
to the general community which was 
insured by the faithful work of the li- 
braries, which were multiplying so rap- 
idly throughout the United States. 

John F. Hall, editor of one of the most 
prosperous papers of the city, followed 
with an address, the subject of which 
was Life at the ocean level. Mr Hall 
is a bright speaker,and many of his lit- 
tle hits at the wants of seaside visitors, 
and the way in which some laid on one 
side all mental improvement during 
their stay and others sought to gain 
both physical and mental improvement 
were well received. His speech was 
epigrammatic and interesting. 

The paper promised by Joseph G. 
Rosengarten was read by John Thom- 
son of the Free library. The writer had 
been called to Cornell on important li- 
brary work and was unavoidably absent. 
The paper was exceedingly able, and en- 
tered in detail on the Literary history of 
the Germans in Pennsylvania from their 
arrival in Germantown in 1685. It told 
the story of Pastorius and Thomas 
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Lloyd, and went on to tell the work 
achieved by James Logan, the establish- 
ment of the first paper mill by William 
Rittenhouse, the achievements of the 
Ephrata Brotherhood, the German pas- 
tors,and the Germanschools. Mr Ros- 
engarten dwelt pleasantly on the ques- 
tion of the survival of the medizval art 
of illuminative painting amongst Penn- 
sylvania Germans, and the members 
were much interested in Mr Mercer’s 
admirably illustrated paper on this sub- 
ject, published in a recent number of 
the proceedings of the American phil- 
osophical society, a copy of which was 
laid upon the table. 

The chairman then called upon Mr 
Thomson to state what had been done 
by way of missionary effort as a result 
of the first joint meeting held last year. 
He responded by speaking on the suc- 
cessful work being done at Reading, 
whose free public library was opened 
in April of this year; of the meetings 
which had been attended at Camden, 
where a free public library was almost 
an accomplished fact, and of the bright 
hopes which followed the first joint 
meeting for the establishment of a free 
public library in Atlantic City. 

The mayor stated that there was lit- 
tle doubt that a free library would be 
an accomplished fact in Atlantic City 
within the next two years, as public sen- 
timent had been seriously awakened 
upon the point. As to the necessity 
for such a municipal improvement he 
thought there was but one opinion. 

On Saturday, March 26, the second 
session of the meeting was held at 10.30, 
and four papers were read. A.J. Dem- 
arest, of Hoboken, spoke upon the sub- 
ject of Libraries and schools. His re- 
marks were glowing, but showed a want 
of familiarity with the workings of free 
public libraries. He failed sufficiently 
to appreciate that the libraries are most 
anxious to forward the work of the schol- 
ars, and that much of the hindrance of 
these two lines of work is to be found 
ina failure on the part of a majority of 
school-teachers to point out to their 
children the benefit of a liberal and free 
use of the public libraries. 
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Mr Faxon, of the Boston Book Com- 
pany, gave an excellent address upon 
the use of periodicals in reference work. 
His great familiarity with periodical lit- 
erature enabled him to put forth an ex- 
cellent exposition of the immense mass 
of educational matter which is stored 
away in magazines. He offered excel- 
lent suggestions on the best way of as- 
certainjng the contents of these hay- 
stacks of literature, and how library as- 
sistants could best accomplish benefits 
by placing this material at the disposal 
of students and enabling them to make 
the best use of the learning comprised 
within the thousands of volumes that 
make up magazines. 

George W. Cole read a paper on the 
Reminiscence of travel in the Nether- 
lands, and his entertaining account of 
the libraries in the Netherlands must 
have excited a very greedy desire on 
the part of his hearers to follow in his 
steps through the old workshops of 
Plantin Moretusand the various chained 
libraries which he had been fortunate 
enough to visit. 

The session concluded with a paper 
by Wm. R. Weeks, a library trustee of 
Newark, who spoke on the number of 
towns in New Jersey still without pub- 
lic libraries. 

The third and last session of the meet- 
ing was held Saturday at 8.30 p. m. 
Mr Dana, of Springfield, was unable to 
be present, but sent his paper, on the 
subject of Fiction in our libraries, which 
wasread. The writer took a pessimistic 
view—much in keeping with several pa- 
pers he has delivered before the A. L. 
A.—of the library profession so far as 
it is accomplishing public good. He 
seemed entirely to overlook the enor- 
mous benefit that is accruing to readers 
of historical fiction. It is useless for 
- any reformer to expect that young peo- 
ple will be different to their fathers. 
All young students have been a law 
unto themselves. They will acquire 
their knowledge very much each after 
his own methods. No student who is 
worth his salt will ever spend his time 
entirely in solid reading. Light read- 
ing will lead him to solid reading, and 
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but for such pursuits of romance we 
should never have had our Thackerays, 
Scotts, Coleridges, andothers. Ifanac- 
curate list of the books read in any one 
year by any one person, however gifted 


-and studious, could be obtained, the per- 


centage of fiction would be alarming, but 
may the reading of fiction long continue; 
it will lead every reader to the study of 
better and more solid reading. 

Helen E. Haines, of the Library Jour- 
nal, then read the brightest paper of the 
session, entitled Noteson readers. Her 
keen remarks upon the users of libraries 
were particularly engaging, and as the 
paper will be printed in full, many hun- 
dreds who were not present will be able 
to enjoy her terse methods of dealing 
with this subject. 

Mary W. Plummer, of the Pratt insti- 
tute library, followed with a very able 
analysis of the works published by mod- 
ern Spanish novelists. It was probably 
a revelation to many that there should 
be such a fund of brilliant novels so lit- 
tle known to the general users of our li- 
braries. She dealt with the subject with 
the hand of a familiar master, and those 
librarians present who were fortunate 
enough to have the volumes on their 
shelves are likely to find a steadily in- 
creasing demand for these books from - 
their readers. 

Mr Cutter, of Northampton, gave 
an experience in reading, and created 
much amusement by the accounts of 
how he had taught his son to enjoy 
many evening hours in listening to the 
well-known librarian reading, but when 
he asserted that the youth would rather 
walk with him and discuss books than 
spend his time in company with some 
pedestrian of the other sex, it was gen- 
erally and congenially suggested to the 
speaker that years change manners, and 
he admitted that his books might now, 
under changed circumstances, fail to 
prove the first attraction. 

James Warrington then exhibited a 
copy of the Bay Psalm book, and of- 
fered some remarks on binding, bring- 
ing these pleasant business sessions to 
a conclusion. 
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A large number of the members re- 
mained at the shore over Sunday, and in 
the many opportunities for conference 
and pleasant conversation, it was again 
shown that one of the most useful fea- 
tures of these conventions is to be found 
in bringing persons engaged in library 
work into close socialintercourse. Ad- 
mirable as may be all the meetings, in- 
structive as may be all the papers, there 
is a fund of valuable information gained 
and useful work accomplished by the 
interchange of thought and opinion be- 
tween men and women engaged in an 
important work, who would otherwise 
oo" very little of one another person- 
ally. 


California—The monthly meeting was 
held in the San Francisco public li- 
brary March 11. 

The resolution to change the name 
of the association from Library asso- 
ciation of Central California to Cali- 
fornia library association was intro- 
duced by A. W. Jellison. Mr Jellison, 
in moving the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, pointed out that the name which 
had been adopted at the outset to mark 
the geographical limitation of the asso- 
ciation was no longer appropriate, inas- 
much as the membership had now 
extended all over the state. The reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously. 

The committee on copyright deposi- 
tories reported that they were in re- 
ceipt of a large correspondence on the 
subject from librarians and others. 
Many of the former seemed indifferent 
to the scheme and some of the latter 
were virulent against it. The press had 
accused the committee of plotting a 
highway robbery. The latest reports 
from Senator Perkins, who was in 
charge of the bill, seemed to indicate 
that there was small chance of its pass- 
ing during the present session of con- 
gress. The report was accepted as 
progress and the committee was con- 
tinued. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by the secretary: 


That, in consideration of the lack of library 
facilities in San Francisco, and in view of the 
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projected disposal of two large libraries in the 
city (Odd Fellows’ library and Sutro library), 

Resolved, a committee be appointed to take 
steps to agitate the question of securing these 
libraries for the city of San Francisco. 

The president and R. E. Cowan hav- 
ing spoken in opposition to the motion, 
an amendment to postpone action to 
the next meeting was introduced and 
carried. 

It was decided that the May meeting 
be held at Sacramento on May 30. 

A. W. Jellison reported that the edi- 
tor of the Western Journal of Education, 
the official educational organ of the 
state, had offered the association a 
page in each issue of the journal. It 
was resolved to accept this offer and 
the secretary of the association was in- 
structed to act as editor. 

A valuable and interesting series of 
papers, which were devoted toa review 
of the Books of 1897, was then read. 

Prof. Wm. D. Armes, of the univer- 
sity of California, dealt with Literature 
and biography; Prof. K. C. Babcock, of 
San Francisco, History and social sci- 
ence; Emily I. Wade characterized brief- 
ly the more notable works of fiction 
and books for the young; D. P. Elder 
spoke of Notable undertakings in pub- 
lishing. 


Chicago—The final meeting for the 
year of the library club was held in the 
rooms of the Library Bureau. The at- 
tendance was large. Reports from the 
various standing committees were re- 
ceived, and after the transaction of the 
necessary business of the meeting Hon. 
Charles G. Neeley, of the Cook county 
circuit court, delivered a most inter- 
esting address on the possibilities of 
library work among criminals and in 
jails. Judge Neeley, whose long serv- 
ice on the bench and at the bar fits ~ 
him to speak with authority, gave some 
startling statistics bearing upon the 
criminal population, and detailed in- 
stances from his own experience, which 
were frequently pathetic and always of 
intense interest. He spoke earnestly 
of the great possibilities for good which 
were contained in a well-selected and 
judiciously administered prison library, 
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and illustrated his points in the most 
striking manner by examples of the 
effect of good books on certain juvenile 
offenders in whom he had taken a per- 
sonalinterest. Judge Neeley’s address 
was received with much enthusiasm, 
and after a number of members had 
testified to their interest and their con- 
currence in his views, it was resolved 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
the matter and report at the next meet- 
ing on the advisability of the club tak- 
ing up work in the jail libraries. At 
the close of the literary program the 
officers for the new year were elected 
as follows: President, Herbert W. 
Gates; Ist vice-president, H. T. Sud- 
duth; 2nd vice-president, Jessie Van 
Vliet; treasurer, M. E. Ahern; secretary, 
C. B. Roden. The meeting then ad- 
journed and a pleasant hour was spent 
in social talk, during which refresh- 
ments were served by the staff of the 
Library Bureau. C. B. RopDEn, Sec. 


Helena, Mont.—A very interesting and 
helpful meeting for the discussion of 
children’s books was held in the public 
library on Saturday afternoon, March 
26. Under the direction of Librarian 
Patten an exhibit of books for children 
had been held for the inspection of the 
public for a week previous, and this 
meeting was at the close. 

There was an unexpectedly large at- 
tendance of parents and teachers, and 
the books provoked a lively discussion. 
The subject proved a fruitful theme, and 
the most active interest prevailed. The 
books discussed were such as are suit- 
able for children of the second and third 
grades in school, and even younger 
ones. These books had been arranged 
in six groups, according to subjects. 
The groups were: Persons and places, 
nature, myths and tales, stories, miscel- 
lany, and picture books. 

In opening the meeting, Librarian 
Patten expressed his belief that out of 
the large number of books for children 
now published it would be well to care- 
fully select out the choice few and give 
them special prominence. He believes 
there should be far more careful thought 
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given to selection than has anywhere 
been done except in rare cases. There 
should be a good moral tendency, and 
the book should be intellectually adapt- 
ed to child knowledge and experience, 
he said. The language, the illustrations, 
and all the mechanical features of the 
books should have excellence. A live- 
ly discussion followed, in which a large 
number present joined. 

The thought was developed that to 
get a satisfactory judgment ona book 
intended for a little child more than the 
judgment of one person is necessary. 
However skilled and competent a per- 
son may be, his judgment was likely to 
be in error, and needed to be placed be- 
side that of several others for compari- 
son and correction. Hence the need 
that every book should be carefully read 
by 5 or 10 persons, and a comparison of 
views had. Nor was the critical reading 
and examination sufficient. The final 
test was experience. What an older 
person thought was likely to be good 
for a child might not always prove to 
be such. The book and the child should 
be brought together for the test of ex- 
perience. Neither was it enough that 
the book be used with one or two chil- 
dren. The test was satisfactory only 
after experience with a considerable 
number of children who came from va- 
rious circumstances of life and home 
surroundings,and who had various nat- 
ural characteristics. And besides, all 
that time and repeated use were re- 
quired to test the effect on character. 
It was only a thoughtless view of the 
case if one supposed that a book was 
a good one fora child simply because 
a child liked it. To get the best froma 
book the child should be interested in 
it, of course, but the interest needed to 
be in something good and useful. The 
book should be about something that is 
worth time and attention. 

It was decided to hold another round 
table in a month for a further compar- 
ison of experiences and a continuation 
of the discussion. 


New York—On April 14, the Nine- 
teenth century club, New York, listened 
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to capital addresses on public libraries 
from Herbert Putnam, librarian of the 
Boston public library, and Dr John S. 
Billings, librarian of the New York li- 
brary. Mr Putnam argued that the 
public library supplements the public 
school in so important a fashion as to 
have the strongest claims upon popular 
regard and support. It is probably the 
most active and promising agency for 
welding together the heterogeneous 
elements of American society. The 
public library is often charged with 
being little more than a means of pro- 
viding people with free novels. Mr 
Putnam said that the ordinary statistics 
on this point are misleading. A novel 
may be read in a third the time re- 
quired for a work on chemistry or eco- 
nomics, which should therefore be 
“weighted” accordingly when figures 
arecompared. He touched judiciously 
upon the question of excluding baneful 
literature, holding that as the public 
library takes public money to do pub- 
lic good, it has no excuse whatever 
for doing public harm by supplying bad 
books. He had little patience with the 
plea that silly books should be pro- 
vided for readers of imperfect knowl- 
edge and taste, who, it is imagined, 
may learn in time to ask for better 
pabulum. He pointed to the art mu- 
seums which display only the very best 
art they can collect, and never find the 
public grumbling that it is too good 
for them. 

Dr Billings told his audience of a 
negro preacher who in time of trouble 
comforted his flock by saying, We are 
all in the hands of an unscrupulous 
Providence. So is New York city, as 
its municipal officers decline to pro- 
ceed with the new library, alleging that 
the civic debt limit has been reached. 
In the same case with the library proj- 
ect are several badly needed schools, 
and the buildings for the Botanical 
garden. He thought that the irresist- 
ible pressure of public indignation 
might be relied upon soon to end the 
deadlock at city hall. It occurred to 
more than one of his hearers, that as 
real estate in New York is undervalued 
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all the way from 40 to 60 per cent, the’ 
difficulty is clearly a want of will rather 
than a lack of way. 


Pennsylvania.—The February meeting 
of the library club was held in the rooms 
of the Drexel institute. It was well 
attended, and was one of the successful 
evenings of the season. One hundred 
and twelve members were present. In 
the absence of the president, vice presi- 
dent John Thomson took the chair, and 
after the preliminary business, called 
for nominations of the officers to act 
for the ensuing year. Mr Montgomery 
proposed J. G. Barnwell, of the Library 
company of Philadelphia, for president, 
and his election was carried by accla- 
mation. The other officers elected were 
Hannah P. James of the Osterhout li- 
brary, and Robert P. Bliss of the Buck- 
nell library, as vice presidents; Mary P. 
Farr, of the Philadelphia normal school, 
secretary, and Jean E. Graffen, of the 
Free library of Philadelphia, treasurer. 

Mr Barnwell then took the chair and 
introduced to the meeting Dr Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., who delivered a most in- 
teresting and thoughtful address upon 
the subject of oriental libraries. He 
spoke at length upon the ancient library 
at Alexandria and its contents, so far as 
they were known, and expressed the 
belief that many of the findings in past 
and present times in Egypt were papyri 
and other treasures, which had originally 
been component parts of the library of 
Alexandria. Dr Jastrow then spoke of 
the early literature of Babylonia, and in 
the course of the evening described 
points which distinguished that liter- 
ature from the Accadian. He read ex- 
tracts from some of the ancient writings 
showing very remarkable resemblances 
between them and the ancient Hebrew 
scriptures, and how almost the exact 
words of the portions of the Book of Job 
and of the Decalogue were to be found 
in sentences of these most ancient writ- 
ings. The speaker attributed much of 
this literature to as early a date as 3800 
B. C. Dr Jastrow entered into many 
particulars of the writings collected in 
these oriental libraries, explaining how 
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many of them were accounts of their 
heroes, records of their lawsuits and 
books of omens, and how, in one series 
preserved in the British Museum, the 
variations in the tenure of some prop- 
erty could be traced through a period 
of over two hundred years. A very in- 
teresting discussion followed the ad- 
dress. 

Mr Barnwell then nominated as his 
executive committee for the coming 
year: Thomas L. Montgomery, chair- 
man, Wagner institute of science, Phila- 
delphia; H. J. Carr, Public library, 
Scranton, Pa.; Alfred Rigling, Franklin 
institute, Philadelphia; Miss Cruice, 
American philosophical library, Phila- 
delphia; John Thomson, Free library 
of Philadelphia; Mrs Fell, city institute, 
Philadelphia; John Edmands, Mercan- 
tile library, Philadelphia; Ernest Spof- 
ford, Library company of Philadelphia; 
Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel institute li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

The members spent some time after 
the adjournment in examining a very 
curious specimen of the old Assyrian 
brick writing, and also the library of the 
Drexel institute. 


Massachusetts— A meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club was held 
on Monday, April I1, at the new 
building of the Library Bureau on At- 
lantic av. The visiting classes from 
the New York State library school 
and Pratt institute library school were 
guests of the club. The afternoon ses- 
sion began at 3, and was devoted to an 
examination of library appliances and 
processes of manufacture of library ma- 
terial. 

A collection of photographs of Ven- 
ice, the property of the Library art 
club, was on exhibition afternoon and 
evening. 

The evening session was called at 
7.30. The chief paper was read by 
James L. Whiting, on the Post confer- 
ence trip of the American librarians in 
England and Scotland. 

At the close of the meeting a recep- 
tion was given by the Library Bureau. 

Nina E. Browne, Rec. 
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The work of the second term has in- 
cluded dictionary cataloging, bibliog- 
raphy, binding, lectures on general top- 
ics relating to library science, and on 
the history of printing, as well as lec- 
tures on the bibliography of political 
science, pelitical economy, and Amer- 
ican history given by the professor of 
these subjects in the institute. The 
course in literature under Miss Cottell 
embraces a bibliographic study of Eng- 
lish authors of the nineteenth century. 

The class has begun its annual tour 
of visits to the libraries of Philadelphia. 
This is an important part of the year’s 
work, as the students are thus able to 
see (through the unfailing kindness of 
librarians) many of the methods dis- 
cussed during the year’s course of study. 

The cataloging of the music library 
is nearing completion. This collection 
has presented many curious problems 
for the cataloger, owing to the peculiar 
manner in which its former owner bound 
his orchestral and piano compositions. 
In one respect it has been of value to 
the students, in showing how a difficult 
cataloging problem may be surmounted 
without tearing apart the bound vol- 
umes. 

Miss Liveright, of the class of ’96, 
and Miss Lamberton, of the class of 95, 
have been appointed as assistants in 
the library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Illinois State library school 


The junior class, accompanied by the 
director, went to Chicago on April 30 
for a week of library visiting. As a 
foundation for the work of observing 


-and note-taking, and to familiarize be- 


forehandewith the libraries to be visited, 
the plan has been tried of having the 
collections of sample blanks, etc., from 
the different libraries, sent to the school 
beforehand for examination and mount- 
ing by members of the class. 

The Library school enjoyed on April 
4 and 5 a visit from Miss Ahern, the 
editor of Pusrtic Lrisprarigs. Miss 
Ahern addressed the Library club at its 
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meeting on the 4th in an informal and 
very interesting paper on the Interna- 
tional library conference and confer- 
ence trips. 

An alumni association has been 
formed by the graduates of the Armour 
institute library school, which will in- 
clude future graduates of the Illinois 
state library school, and aims to unite 
more closely the two schools. The 
association hopes to meet in Cham- 
paign in June. 

The apprentice work of the junior 
class for the spring term is planned to 
include, daily, work in the stacks, of 
which each member has charge of a 
part, for shelf reading, shelf listing, 
and general supervision and experience 
in practical care of the books. 


New York State library school 


The seventh of the school’s annual 
visits was perhaps the most successful 
in its history. The school left on the 
morning of April 6 and got back on 
the evening of April 18, and while all 
speak of it as a most delightful experi- 
ence, no one doubted that the classes 
had been at work and not at play. 
Everywhere the greatest courtesy and 
attention was shown the school. Each 
year there seems to bea growing ap- 
preciation on the part of the public and 
of the libraries visited of the impor- 
tance of the school’s work, and both 
faculty and students have been almost 
embarrassed by the cordiality of their 
reception and by the great pains taken 
to make their visits pleasant and prof- 
itable. On the other hand many of the 
librarians insist that there is a stimulus 
to public interest and to their own em- 
ployés which fully justifies their bien- 
nial welcome to the new members of 
the profession. This year wa’ notable 
in the number of new librarians. J. C. 
Dana at Springfield, C. K. Bolton at 
the Boston athenzum, W. C. Lane at 
Harvard college, and H. C. Wellman 
at Brookline, had just taken office, but 
their welcome was as warm as if they 
had been there for a generation. Pres. 
Putnam, of the A. L. A., who was this 
year the alumni lecturer to the library 
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school, was appreciated in his own of- 
fice and library as highly as he was in 
the lecture room, and no higher praise 
could be given, for of the 100 or more 
lecturers who have been to the school 
since its foundation, none have left a 
stronger impression of sympathy and 
helpfulness and inspiration than did 
Mr Putnam. Springfield, Hartford, and 
Worcester all more than maintained 
their former reputation, the other li- 
brarians cordially supporting Mr Dana, 
Miss Hewins, Mr Green, and Mr Bar- 
ton. The dinner tendered the school 
by Mr Green and Mr Salisbury, at the 
club in Worcester, followed by informal 
and therefore all the more enjoyable 
speeches, was a delightful close to the 
second day. In Boston the public libra- 
ry, athenzum, and the Boston book com- 
pany were supplemented by a reception 
at the Grundmen studio, by the college 
club, by the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club held in the splendid 
new building of the Library Bureau, 
and by an evening session following 
that meeting at the same place, where a 
delightful paper by James L. Whitney 
on the European trip was the literary 
feature of an evening given up to mu- 
sic, dancing, refreshments, and general 
good fellowship. 

The great factory of the Library Bu- 
reau, where there are many machines 
devised and made for its special work, 
and not to be seen elsewhere, was open 
to the free inspection of the librarians, 
though visitors are usually scrupulously 
excluded for the protection of the new 
processes peculiar to the Bureau. 

In Cambridge, Harvard university, 
the public library, the theological 
school, and the great Riverside press 
repeated their former courtesies, and a 
delightful luncheon was tendered the 
school and many invited guests at the 
home of W. H. Tillinghast, assistant 
librarian of the university. 

Brookline, Medford, and Woburn 
were thoroughly inspected, and de- 
lightful Salem again added to its laurels 
with the warmth of its welcome and 
the interests of the public library, the 
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Essex institute, Peabody academy of 
science, and the Salem athenzum. 

The last day was given to the work of 
the Publishing section at the Boston 
athenzeum and the Massachusetts State 
library. The press in the various cities 
gave an unusually large space to the 
school, vouching in a gratifying man- 
ner to the steady growth in public ap- 
preciation of the work of the modern 
library, and specially of the great step 
in establishing librarianship as a pro- 
fession which the school represents. 
For several days of the visit its pleas- 
ure was increased by the presence of 
the class from the Pratt institute. The 
fact that Miss Plummer, Miss Rathbone, 
and Miss Davis are all graduates of the 
New York school makes the relations 
exceedingly cordial without the slight- 
est touch of rivalry. The same is true 
of the schools at Philadelphia and the 
University of Illinois. No one takes 
greater pride in their steady growth 
and development under the wise man- 
agement of its old graduates than does 
the parent school at Albany. 

The library school has_ recently 
issued three new publications. The re- 
vised handbook of 82 pages, with nu- 
merous halftone illustrations, gives 
compactly all the information about 
the school, and is sent free to all the 
applicants. ; 

Bibliography no. 5 is a selection of 
reference books for the use of catalog- 
ers in finding full names. This is ar- 
ranged first under general cyclopedias 
and dictionaries, then the books by 
countries followed by those on special 
subjects. The list has the D.C. call 
numbers of the state library and {fills 
18 pages. An edition interleaved for 
the convenience of catalogers wishing 
to supplement it with other titles can 
be had for Io cents. 

The library school bulletin no. 2 is a 
register of the first 10 classes, includ- 
ing all matriculated students. The li- 
brary history of each student is com- 
pactly given after the stvle of the 
university catalog. This is followed by 
the geographic summary of 217 stu- 
dents, who together have filled 535 
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positions. Besides various interesting 
tables, there is given a list of the bib- 
liographies and reading lists and grad- 
uation theses, and the whole is supple- 
mented by a full index. 

One of the most significant tables is 
that showing the growth in the propor- 
tion of college graduates among the 
students. While the college degree is 
not absolutely required for admission, 
it is coming more and more to be the 
rule. There is also a marked increase 
recently in the proportion of men tak- 
ing the course. 


Pratt 


The spring vacation, April 7-14, was 
devoted to a series of library visits. 
Four days were spent in Boston, where 
the Boston public and its West End 
branch, the Athenzum, Harvard uni- 
versity, and the Cambridge public li- 
braries were visited. One afternoon 
was spent inspecting the new quarters 
of the Library Bureau. The Boston 
trip was planned to coincide with the 
biennial visit of the New York State li- 
brary school, and the two schools met 
socially on several occasions. The 
Boston book company entertained them 
delightfully at Juncheon; they were in- 
vited toa reception given by the Col- 
lege club, and on Monday evening they 
enjoyed, together with the members of 
the Massachusetts library club, the cor- 
dial hospitality of the Library Bureau. 
A never-to-be-forgotten pleasure was 
the luncheon given the Pratt institute 
school by the librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Mrs Lane, his mother, after 
the visit to the library. 

A most interesting day was spent in 
Worcester, divided between the public 
library—where work with the schools 
and the possibilities of art exhibitions 
supplementary to school and club work 
were studied—and the library of the 
American Antiquarian society, where 
the treasures of the past were rever- 
ently examined. 

A delightfully full day at Hartford 
followed, where, under the ciceronage 
of Miss Hewins, the State library, the 
Case memorial library, and the three 
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institutions housed in the Wadsworth 
athenzum, the Public library, the Wat- 
kinson reference library, and the His- 
torical society library were visited. 

The following day was spent at New 
Haven, where the Public library, the 
University library, and the Art and Pea- 
body museums completed a delightful 
and profitable week. 

Sarah L. Galloupe, ’96, cataloger at 
Poughkeepsie public library, has been 
appointed librarian of Hollywood Inn, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Charles E. Wright, ’97, now with the 
Boston book company, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new public 
library at Erie, Pa. 





Request for Materials for the A. 
L. A. Report on Library Buildings 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed to present the annual report on 
Library buildings at the 1898 meeting 
of the American Library Association, 
July 2-11, 1898, requests that there be 
sent him all descriptions or reports re- 
lating to library buildings, whether 
printed separately in pamphlet form, 
or available only in newspaper accounts 
or in type-written form. These will in- 
clude preliminary reports or recom- 
mendations of building committees or 
librarians; also announcements, require- 
ments, or reports of architectural com- 
petitions; also specifications for build- 
ers’ work, and also miscellaneous arti- 
cles, letters, addresses, or discussions 
relating to the subject. Besides printed 
matter, library views and plans are par- 
ticularly desired (whether of buildings 
which are at present planned for mere- 
ly, or of those which are in process of 
erection, or of those which have been 
recently completed), including photo- 
graphs, drawings, or other reproduc- 
tions of floor-plans, of elevations, or of 
perspectives. 

It is hoped that this request for ma- 
terials relating to library buildings will 
be construed as including the interior 
as well as the exterior; and everything 
relating to the interior fittings, or in- 
terior arrangement, together with views 


Public Libraries 


of interiors, will be especially welcome. 
Whatever relates to branch library 
buildings (both exterior and interior) 
will be of special interest. 

It is proposed to utilize such mate- 
rials as may be sent in response to this 
request, not only in the preparation of 
the report itself, but in an exhibit to be 
made at the Chautauqua meeting, either 
by displaying them on the walls, or in 
portfolios or otherwise; but the writer 
will also esteem it a favor to receive, as 
a loan, any of the above items which 
cannot be spared for so prolonged an 
absence. In such cases they will be 
carefully returned to their owners after 
using. It will also be considered a fa- 
vor if each librarian, in forwarding such 
materials as can be supplied, will for- 
ward with them a brief reference to the 
literature of his own library building, 
not omitting even such articles as may 
have been indexed in Poole or the 
Cumulative index, nor omitting to re- 
fer to such plans or illustrations as may 
have appeared in the annual reports of 
his library. WILuIAM E. Foster, 

Providence Public Library. 


Those who were fortunate enough to 
take part in the A. L. A. excursion to 
Bath after the London conference, will 
remember T. Sturge Cotterell, who was 
untiring in his attentions to the visitors. 

In a letter recently received by Dr 
Nolan, Mr Cotterell intimates the pos- 
sibility of his paying a visit to America 
next February. He is preparing a 
series of lectures on historic Bath 
which, purely for the love of his native 
city, he will probably deliver where the 
proper arrangements can be made. 
The chance of hearing the proposed 
lectures will add to the delight with 
which Mr Cotterell’s visit will be looked 
forward to, as the extent and accuracy | 
of his knowledge of the history and 
traditions of his native city, than which 
there are none of its size as interesting 
in Great Britain, are unexcelled. He 
has recently published a map locating 
the residences of the many authors, 
artists, and historical characters who 
have made the place famous. 











Notes by the Way 


CJ ;Notes by the Way _ 


Make a list of the periodicals which 
the library expects to keep, and submit 
to the bookseller for prices. Some- 
times subscription agencies are pre- 
pared to give good discounts on a large 
order. Write to the publisher of a peri- 
odical for missing numbers, and not to 
the agency. Do not delay notice of 
irregularity in receiving magazines, as 
they sometimes cannot be supplied after 
a time.—Marie Miller. 


It is unwise to plan a student’s library 
in a small town where there are few 
who will use it. It would be better to 
give the library to some live institution 
in a county seat, on condition that it 
shall be open for free consultation by 
all residents of the county, and that 
under proper rules, books may be lent 
from it to inhabitants of smaller towns 
for use at home.— Samuel S. Green. 


Good principles to observe in pro- 
curing or planning the furnishing of a 
library are: 1) usefulness and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and 2) true economy may 
often be practiced in obtaining the 
better though more expensive article 
at the outset.—H. /. Case. 


A merchant who runs his shop with 
a businesslike management stocks his 
store with goods that people want, not 
those he thinks they ought to have; 
but once having established himself, he 
will find it to his profit to elevate the 
tastes of his customers and create a 
demand for higher grades of goods. 
The same principle holds good in a 
public library.—F. M. Crunden. 


The arrangement of books in tiers of 
alcoves and galleries around a large 
hall is considered entirely obsolete. 
The old style of shelving around the 
walls in alcoves and in galleries has 
been generally superseded by the use 
of floor cases, that is, double bookcases 
arranged in parallel lines across the 
floor of a room.—C. C. Soule. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q.17. Please give mea list of books 
on library architecture. I do not care 
for periodical literature on the subject. 

A. The only book on the subject of 
which we know is Library construction, 
fittings and furniture, by F. J. Bur- 
goyne, in the Library series published 
by Allen, London. 

Q. 18. Whom should one address to 
receive information regarding the li- 
brary exhibit at the Trans- Mississippi 
exposition? 

A. Write to Victor Rosewater, care 
Omaha Bee, Omaha, Neb. 

Q. 19. How shall the main entry be 
written for a book where the author's 
name is not given, as, The art of fish- 
ing, by An old angler? 

A. Enter such a book under the 
first word, not an article, of the title, as, 
Art of fishing. 

Q. 20. Istheauthor’s name given on 
the title card when it is also given in 
the author’s card? 

A. It is customary to give the au- 
thor’s name in the title if it forms an 
integral part of the title, as Quack- 
enbos’ rhetoric. 

Q. 21. Where can one obtain the 
World’s Fair library congress proceed- 
ings? 

A. Acopy of the papers read at the 
meetings can be had on application to 
the Bureau of education at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The proceedings as such 
were not published, though the pro- 
ceedings of the A. L. A. of 1893 con- 
tain all important details. 


Q. 22. Is it important to put the 
no. of pages in a book on the catalog 
cards? 

A. It gives the reader an idea of the 
size of the book, and the extent to 
which the discussion of the subject- 
matter is ‘carried. 

Q. 23. Is a person not engaged in 
library work eligible to membership in 
the A L. A? 

A. Membership in the A. L. A. is 
open to anyone whom the executive 
board may deem proper to admit. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 

Mrs E. W. Frost gives $10,000 to 
Winthrop, Mass., for a new public li- 
brary. 

Miss Vaughn has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Fogg library at South 
Weymouth, Mass. 

Walter G. Forsyth is organizing the 
library of the attorney general in the 
State house in Boston. 

The Rutland (Vt,) free library re- 
ports a circulation of 63,243v. for the 
past year with 10,317Vv. 

G. W. C. Stockwell, of the Albany 
library school, is cataloging the public 
library at Norton, Mass. 

Suffield, Conn., will have a new libra- 
ry building worth $20,000, through the 
generosity of S. A. Kent. 

The Eldridge public library at Chat- 
ham, Mass., has received $20,000 by the 
will of the late Marcellus Eldridge. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., has .received a 
gift of $43,000 for a public library build- 
ing, by the will of the late Jubal Howe. 


S. A. Kent, of Chicago, who has a 
summer home in Suffield, Conn., has 
given $25,000 to the latter city to build 
a public library. 

Annie A. Smith, who served five years 
as assistant to the late librarian, G. V. 
Wheelock, at Chicopee, Mass., has 
been elected to the office of librarian. 

L. P. Osborn has been elected libra- 
rian of the Peabody institute of Salem, 
Mass., to succeed J. W. Upton, who was 
obliged to resign on account of ill 
health. 

The New Britain (Conn.) institute li- 
brary reports an increase of Ig per cent 
in the books taken from the library for 
home use. The library will soon have 
a new building. 

The Springfield (Mass.) public li- 
brary has fitted up a special room for 
the use of physicians. Into this is 
gathered all the medical works of the 
library, about 3000v. 

Rose Standish, librarian of the Jona- 
than Trumbull library, at Lebanon, 


Public Libraries 


Conn., reports 1134v. in the library, with 
a circulation of 5581v. for the first year; 
no. of borrowers, 336. 

The Belfast (Me.) public library’s re- 
port for the past year shows a circula- 
tion of 23,227v. with 7840v. on the 
shelves. The D.C. has been introduced 
and a large addition made to the card 
catalog. 

The report of the Lynn (Mass.) pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 119,- 
81ov. with 48,863v. used in reference 
with 54,558v. on the shelves. The li- 
brary board is preparing plans for a 
new building. 


H. C. Wellman, who has been super- 
intendent of branch libraries of the 
Boston public library, has been selected 
as librarian of the Brookline public li- 
brary, to succeed Charles K. Bolton, 
who has gone to the Boston Athenzum. 


April 11 being the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the election of Ellen F. 
Whitney as librarian of the Concord 
( Mass.) public library, the trustees pre- 
sented her with a beautiful gold-lined 
silver bow] suitably inscribed, as a token 
of their appreciation of her long and 
invaluable service to the library. 


An exhibition of-colonial revolution- 
ary and other patriotic pictures, relics, 
autographs, etc., will be held in the art 
gallery of the Bridgeport (Ct.) library, 
May 2-31. The original paintings and 
drawings illustrating Senator Lodge’s 
Story of the revolution, and Captain 
Mahan’s, The American navy in the 
revolution, will also be exhibited. 


The annual report of the Medford 
(Mass.) public library speaks of the 
satisfaction as to suitable accommoda- 
tions afforded by the new library build- 
ing. A gift of $500 has been given by 
the late Charles Monroe in considera- 
tion of the benefit and pleasure he re- 
ceived from the library. The circula- 
tion, notwithstanding interruptions, was 
76,604v. Positions in the library are 
filled by civil service examination. 
Monthly meetings of the staff have 
been organized and are proving highly 
beneficial. 








News from the Library Field 


Central Atlantic 


Dr E. C. Richardson, University li- 
brarian at Princeton, has gone to Eu- 
rope for several months of special study. 


The. report of the Brooklyn library 
shows 131,205v. and a circulation of 
97,530v. The citizens’ committee is 
proving of great help in the work of 
the library, and it is growing in useful- 
ness. , 


The Aguilar free library of New 
York shows a circulation of 450,540v. 
for last year. The library is growing 
so rapidly that its quarters are be- 
coming crowded, particularly in the 
branches. 


The Free lending library of the Union 
for Christian work reports a circulation 
of 203,012v., reference use 4816v. The 
library is non-sectarian and free to all 
residents of Brooklyn. Teachers have 
special privileges. 

The opening of the library of the 
New York Y. M. C. A. in its new quar- 
ters was made the occasion of a week’s 
exhibit of the resources of the library. 
Several interesting addresses on topics 
relating to the exhibits were given by 
various people. 


An interesting exhibit of book bind- 
ings was held recently in the high 
school building at Jamestown. Miss 
Hazeltine gave an interesting address 
on fine bindings illustrated by samples 
from the Prendergast library. Book- 
binding in general was also explained. 


The 18th annual report of the New 
York Free circulating library, just is- 
sued, shows that the library circulated 
from its nine branches during the year 
973,223v. During the year 22,077v. 
have been added to the library, which 
now numbers 113,890v. On Sundays 
55,696 books were circulated, and the 
attendance at the reading-rooms during 
the year was 265,018. 

Counting in the total expenses of the 
library the circulation has cast 6.4 cents 
a book; but excluding first cost of fit- 
ting up new libraries and the payment 
of rent, it has cost.only 4.9 cents a book. 
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The report speaks most encourag- 
ingly of the success of the open-shelf 
system at the new branches. 

The report mentions the establish- 
ment of a traveling library department, 
through which books are distributed to 
schools, clubs, etc.; the general intro- 
duction of the two-book system; the 
establishment of telephonic communi-. 
cation among all branches, and the 
classification of the library staff on 
civil service models with promotion by 
examination. 

Central 


A new public library has been started 
in Painesville, Ohio. F. W. Ashley is li- 
brarian. 


Eleanor Roper, of Armour institute, 
class ’96, is organizing the Lepper li- 
brary of Lisbon, Ohio. 


Winona (Minn.) public library had a 
circulation of 62,778v. last year, with 
a register of 2599 borrowers. 


Geneseo, IIl., has received $10,000 for 
a new public library building from an 
unknown friend. Work will begin at 
once. 


The report of Librarian Hensel of 
the public school library of Columbus, 
Ohio, shows a circulation of 119,802v. 
with 24,159 books. This library has 
free access to its shelves. 


Marion, Ia., will have a new library, 
which will be open to all who will sub- 
scribe for the Register, a newspaper of 
the place, through whose ingenuity the 
plan for the library was started. 


The Cleveland public library will is- 
sue periodical library league bulletins in 
the form of fancy bookmarks, each 
one to be used till another is issued. 
The league now numbers 14,344. 


The annual report. of Librarian 
Whelpley of Cincinnati, shows a circu- 
lation of 4c0,000v. with 218,874 books 
and pamphlets in the library. The en- 
rolled book borrowers are 26,065. 


Earl H. Merriman, formerly con- 
nected with St Joseph (Mo.) public li- 
brary, and lately of the Buffalo public 
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library, resigned his place in the latter 
institution to study for the ministry. 


The annual report of the Young Men’s 
library of Dubuque, Ia., shows circula- 
tion to be 33,046v. with number of books 
in library, 17,168; librarian’s salary, $500; 
books and periodicals, 646; rent, $750. 


Margaret Zimmerman, of Pratt insti- 
tute, class 97, has taken a position with 
the tirm of Hayes, Cooke & Co., of Chi- 
cago, to assist in introducing library 
methods into the business of booksell- 
ing. 

The men and boys in the employ of 
the Chicago public library have put on 
auniform. Itis of gray cloth with brass 
buttons on which are the letters C. P. L. 
A cap of naval pattern is lettered the 
same. 

The board of library trustees of St 
Louis has bought a site for a new libra- 
ry building. The grounds cover a 
square from 17th to 18th st. and from 
Olive to Locust st. The price paid was 
$455,000. 

The annual report of Mrs Jermain, 
librarian of Toledo (O.) public library, 
shows a circulation of 113,61Iv. with 
40,244 books inthe library. The teach- 
ers in the city schools are allowed six 
cards each. 


The Chicago public library circulated 
96,449v. through their delivery stations 
and branch libraries in March, 1808. 
The library has now 67,010 card-holders, 
This is the largest registration of any 
public library in the country. 


The trustees of the Chicago public 
library are having an arrangement of 
water pipes placed around the top of 
the library building, by means of which 
a curtain of water can be made to fall 
around the building in case of fire being 
in its vicinity. 

J. P. McLean, Ph. D., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Western re- 
serve library at Cleveland. Dr Mc- 
Lean is widely known by his writings 
on history, genealogy andanthropology. 
He succeeds Peter Neff, who had been 
in charge for many years. 


Public. Libraries 


A law just passed takes the Cincin- 
nati public library out of the control 
of the board of education and places 
it in charge of a commission of seven 
members. The institution is to be de- 
pendent upon the entire county for its 
support, and there is to be an annual 
tax levy of three tenths of a mill for 
that purpose. 


The annual report of the public li- 
brary of Dayton, Ohio, gives entire cir- 
culation of the library for 11 months as 
157,948v. with 41,499 books; registered 
card-holders, 10,277. The new features 
of work have been a training class, a 
school department, and access to the 
shelves. The librarian’s account of 
these things is very interesting. 


The report of the John Crerar library 
of Chicago shows 29,000v. and 1300 
current periodicals accessible for use. 
The operation of the funds for the year 
shows a surplus of $35,000 to be carried 
to the building fund. The present 
quarters are so satisfactory that the 
lease, which expires in 1900, will likely 
be extended for a time, until the build- 
ing fund is large enough to meet the 
wishes of the board. 


The Warren Co. libraryat Monmouth, 
Ill., eventually will come into posses- 
sion of $25,000 by the will of the late 
Mrs Simmons of that city. The pres- 
ent building was built for the library 
by W. Presslyin 1870. The library has 
almost outgrown its rooms in this, 
and the Simmons bequest will be used 
to extend the present quarters. This 
is the first library founded in the state 
and has always done good work. The 
circulation last year was 56,501v. with 
18,228v. on the shelves. 


One of the adjoining rooms has been 
added to the library at the Chicago 
normal school. This room easily ac- 
commodates 50 readers atatime. The 
reference books and magazines are 
kepton file there. The blackboards are 
to be covered with burlap, and the pic- 
tures of immediate interest from the 
Picture collection are to be hung there 
from time to time. The maps are 








Library Bureau Department 


placed above the blackboards. Every- 
thing possible is being put into this 
room to make it a helpful study room. 
Each class from third grade, up through 
the nine sections of the training class, 
has one regular recitation period a 
week for study in the library. 


South 


The women’s clubs of Dallas, Tex., 
are trying to start a public library in 
that city. 


Columba Hanagan, librarian of the 
Vicksburg library, was married March 
24 to Dr A. T. Mitchell, U.S. N. Fen- 
ton Michie has been elected to fill the 
vacancy in the library. 


The Fisk Free and public library of 
New Orleans reports for the last month 
of its first year a circulation of 7299v.; 
the no. of card-holders is 4207. 
William Beer is librarian of both this 
institution and the Howard memorial, 
which together provide a collection of 
80,000 books. Dr Mayo, of Boston, in 
a recent publication, speaks in highest 
terms of the educational work which 
the libraries of New Orleans are doing. 
A valuable list of books on the history 
of Louisiana and New Orleans has been 
published by the public library. 


West 


Mrs Annie L. Diggs took her posi- 
tion as State librarian of Kansas, suc- 
ceeding James L. King March 24. The 
term is four years. 


Miss Burrows, for several years in 
the Omaha public library, has resigned 
her position to take a place in the li- 
brary of the University of Nebraska. 


The Helena (Mont.) public library 
has started a monthly Round table for 
the examination and discussion of chil- 
dren’s books. It is participated in by 
teachers, parents, and librarians. 


Foreign 


J.D. Mullen, who has been librarian in 
Birmingham, Eng., since 1858, has re- 
signed his position as librarian of the 
Birmingham library on account of ill- 
health. He has been succeeded by A. 
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Capel Shaw, who has been sub-librarian 
for a number of years. 


Pacific Coast 


Alexis V. Babine, librarian of the 
University of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed associate librarian of Stanford 
university. 


Library Bureau Department 


The New York and Pratt institute li- 
brary schools may have had fault to 
find with Boston’s Easter weather, but 
they certainly found no chill in Bos- 
ton’s welcome to them. The Massa- 
chusetts library club was not their only 
cordial host, nor the inspection of li- 
braries and publishing houses their 
only recreation. 

On Easter Monday, that most versa- 
tile firm, the Library Bureau, devoted 
itself to their pleasure, and entertained 
between two and three hundred mem- 
bers of the club and the visiting 
schools, threw open its Congress street 
offices, warerooms, and factories, ex- 
plained its methods and systems, its 
devices and mechanisms, and crowned 
a most interesting afternoon with an 
evening reception, supper, and dance. 

It was a unique entertainment, not 
alone for its technical interest to library 
workers, or for the novelty of its busi- 
nesslike surroundings, but for the un- 
usual spirit of friendliness that seemed 
to pervade the whole day’s proceed- 
ings. Never did the most hospitable 
private house extend more individual 
courtesy to its guests. If each particu- 
lar member of the establishment, from 
the vice-president and the treasurer 
down to the office boy, had been the 
sole host and sponsor, he could not 
have shown more eager responsibility 
for the guests’ pleasure. 

The planning and management of 
parties has not hitherto been included 
in the Library Bureau’s repertoire, but 
we shall expect anything now from 
their surprising adaptability. 

So much for the day in abstract. 
Now for its details. Five floors of a 
big building are a good deal of ground 
to cover, but one: cannot dismiss a 
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pleasant subject by saying, We were 
invited, and went, and had a good 
time. One wants to tell more about it 
than that. And where shall one begin? 

Perhaps the general office and Sales- 
room is the best place to start from, for 
there were the first attractions of the 
Library Bureau—the solid, substantial 
oak and mahogany furniture that ap- 
peals so much to a librarian’s heart. 
That office would appeal to anyone’s 
heart, we think, with its size and light, 
its pleasing furnishings, and its great 
plate-glass windows looking down on 
the city and the harbor. Rather near 
to Spain just now, a mere stone’s throw 
from the water; but that will pass. 

After inspecting all sorts and sizes of 
library equipments, the enthusiastic 
visitors made a tour of the building, 
through the card factory, the printing 
office, the shipping department and 
storerooms, and found that library 
work was not the only kind that en- 
grossed the firm’s attention, for there 
on one floor of the building were rogms 
given up completely to Life, Fire and 
Accident insurance business, where the 
Library Bureau, with its far-famed card 
system and methods, holds a sort of 
clearing house and exchange for insur- 
ance companies. 

The card factory was quite the most 
popular point in the building, and judg- 
ing from the interest and surprise ex- 
pressed, card making was evidently not 
the simple affair that most had imag- 
ined. Indeed it looked very far from 
simple, with all the machinery, labor 
and care necessary to turn the big blank 
sheets of cardboard that you don’t 
want, into the small, ruled, punched 
cards that you do want very much; 
and no one will wonder any more why 
the cards are always so perfect, for a 
defective card would have a pretty 
hard time slipping through the careful 
inspections in that factory. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million cards turned out 
ina year! Two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion perfect cards too! And if five 
thousand of each variety were kept in 
stock, the Library Bureau would have 
nine million on its hands. 


Public Libraries 


One could have spent hours watch- 
ing the machinery fed with its different 
sized stages of cardboard, but one can- 
not lingertoo long inthe afternoon when 
there is a party coming in the evening. 

This is the way the invitation read: 

You are cordially invited to meet the 
New York state library school and the 
Pratt institute library school at a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club, 
to be held at the Library Bureau, 530 
Atlantic av., corner of Congress st., on 
Monday, April 11, at 7.30 p. m. 

James L. Whitney, of the Boston 
public library, will read an account of 
the Post Conference trip of American 
librarians in England and Scotland, 
following which an informal reception 
will be tendered by the Library Bureau 

Eight o’clock found the Library 
Bureau a blaze of light like a Beacon 
street mansion, the offices turned into 
cloak rooms, the hosts more smiling 
and cordial than ever; and 250 people 
gathered in the big, white hall to hear 
Mr Whitney’s most humorous and en- 
tertaining paper. 

After the reading, and a slight 
amount of library club business, the 
guests were presented to the reception 
committee, composed of Mrs M. S. 
Cutter Fairchilds and Miss M. W. 
Plummer, Mr and Mrs H. E. Davidson, 
and Mr and Mrs W. E. Parker, and the 
meeting turned into as pleasant an 
evening party as has ever been given 
in Boston on Easter Monday. Witha 
fine building, spacious dancing room, 
cordial hosts, good music, a well ca- 
tered supper, it was indeed a melan- 
choly person who was not glad to be 
there. 

Altogether the day was an unusual 
one. We may never be asked again, 
but we have hopes. VISITOR. 


10o—ST AMPS—10 


We offer 10 stamps, catalogue value 
40 cents, and often lacking in collec- 
tions of less than 2,000. Price 12 cents 
postfree. Not over two packets to one 
purchaser, as supply is limited. Thayer 
& Cooke, Hinsdale, Ill. Box 237. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


~ A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 


complete as possible in works of general literature, embracing 


Belles=-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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A beautiful iomogeneous adhesive, pure white and 


1 2 
1-HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 


tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use _as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-H IGGINS’ TAURINE MUCI LAGE. Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 


, . age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. 


In 2 0z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 





and labelling books. The Hse volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 


and it was voluntarily exhi 
the purpose. Its utility 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


in libraries is hence apparent. 


ited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 


In 3 0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 


oods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence po 


pular educators in 


These g 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 





London Office: 


168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S A. 
106 Charing Cross Road. 











N. E. A. WASHINGTON, JULY. 





Between CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 


Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore. 
Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


West Baden 
French Lick a« Paoli Springs 


‘*THE CARLSBAD OF ASIERICA’”’ 
. FRANK J. REED, G.P.A. 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 





Boston Bookbinding 
Company 


Rebinding Department 


Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 


We beg to announce that we give per- 
fect satisfaction in this Department to 
Librarians throughout the United States. 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 


We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
dred Librarians of University, City, and 
Town Libraries. 


We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 

R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Lemcke & Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 


unsurpassed. 


Largest stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Jobbers’ Rates. 
British Books Imported duty free. 


Our firm offers all the advantages of foreign agencies as 
to terms and prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from 
England, Germany, and France. 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the lead- 
ing languages of the world, supplies in a supplement critical 
notes on books especially valuable for Libraries, and has become 
the purchasing guide for German and French books in many Li- 


braries. 


Foreign Periodicals at Lowest Rates. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and-jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 


-ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
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WHAT IS DIXSON’S SUBJECT INDEX TO FICTION? 


“It is far and away the best and most practical up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published and is indispensable to public libraries and purchasing 
committees.’’—Edward W. Hall, Librarian of Colby University. 

“An excellent thing well done.’’—The Outlook. 

“Tt is a time-saver that will be appreciated by writers, authors, and readers.” 
—New York Observer. 

“It is an excellent piece of work. There is no reason why it should not 
become as much of a standard as Poole’s Index.”’—The Chicago Tribune. 

“The lists are surprisingly full and accurate. In the bibliographical field 
few more useful books have appeared this year.” —Philadelphia Book News. 

“Should find a place on every bookman’s desk.” —The Bookman. 

“Every student and every writer will feel indebted to the associate librarian 
of the Chicago University.” —-The New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“This Index will prove a most valuable and delightful guide. It is easy to 
see also of what special help the work will be in the hands of every pastor, col- 
lege instructor, librarian, or bookseller.” —Pacific Baptist. 

“Your Index has already been of great service to readers of this library, and 
is destined to be used a great deal more.”—R. C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 

“Tam more and more delighted with your Index as I use it in connection 
with my classes.” —C, L. Williams, Professor of English Literature, Denison University. 

“T congratulate you on the service you have rendered readers in this publi- 
cation.” —Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 

“Subject Index to Fiction promises to win a respected place on the shelves 
to which such books of reference are assigned.”—The New York Tribune. 

“Your Index improves on acquaintance. I never knew what the world of 
fiction really was before I studied this methodical manual.’’—Dr. Charles J. Bald- 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 

“T am experiencing great pleasure and profit from the use of your Index. I 
have recommended it most heartily to our students.”—-Dr, J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 


Price, English buckram, $2.00 and postage. 


Address ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON, A. M. 


Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 
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Appleton’s Home-Reading Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D. 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of 
all grades in supplementing their school studies and for honie reading. 

The books are substantially bound in cloth and attractively illustrated. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


The Story of the Birds. 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 65 cents me?. 


The Plant World. 


By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cents net. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 
Edited by ELLA B. K1rRK. 60 cents zet. 


In Brook and Bayou. 


By CLARA KERN BAYLIsS. 60 cents met. 





Harold’s First Discoveries. 
By J.W. TROEGER. 25 cents met, First book 
of Nature Study Readers. 5 volumes. 
Harold’s Rambles. 
By J. W. TROEGER. 40 cents ze¢. Second 
book of Nature Study Readers. 
Playtime and Seedtime. 


By FrANcis W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
HELM. 32 cents #e¢. First book of Uncle 
Robert's Geography. 6 volumes. 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. | On the Farm. 


By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 65 cents et. 


Crusoe’s Island. 
By F. A. OBER. 65 cents ze?. 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
By O. P. AUSTIN. 75 cents met. 


The Hall of Shells. 


By Mrs. A. S. HARDY. 60 cents et. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L, 
HELM. 42cents#et. Second book of Uncle 
Robert’s Geography. 

Uncle Robert’s Visit. 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
HELM. 5o0cents wet. Third book of Uncle 
Robert’s Geography. 

The Animal World. 


By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cents met. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS. 


Nature Study Readers. 


3 volumes. By J. W. TROEGER. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


3 volumes. By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
News from the Birds. 

By LEANDER S. KEYSER. 
The Story of the Fishes. 

By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
Historic Boston and its Suburbs. 

By EpwArRpD EVERETT HALE. 


About the Weather. 
By MARK W. HARRINGTON. 





The Insect World. 
By C. M. WEED. 

The Story of Rob Roy. 
By Epiru D. Harris. 

The Earth and Her Neighbors. 
By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 

The Sun and His Family. 
By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 

Some Great Astronomers. 
By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 

(Others in Preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading in schools. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
H with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
SCRI BN R enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


S OC N S porting books free of duty. 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 





Se ae L. B. 


A Stamp for establishing 
the ownership of books so that they may be identified be- 
yond question. This stamp cuts the name into the paper 
by means of a series of needles, and is positively effec- 
tive, cannot be removed, does not mar the appearance of 
the page or interfere wity the legibility of the reading mat- 
ter. Isan absolute essential on art plates and other valu- 
able collections. 


Address all orders to 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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R. P. Hayes H. H. Cooke Walter Hill Almon Burtch 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 


Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 
5 and 6 Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 

orders of every character, whether for Public, 

College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print,and not gen- . 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western Representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our stock, according to 
the Decimal Classification, will be of special in- 
terest to librarians. We solicit correspondence. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Opposite 5 and 6 Washington Street 
New Public Library Chicago 
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.. & SrEEL STACK 





! ie 
Pel aay 
BP 4 


Send for list of 60 users. 
Prices les ms “ate liethens 
FiCCS Made ON arcnitect 
Designs submitted 


vestions for arrangement 


and floor plan without charge. 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NASHINGTCN 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 


FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Home Offices and Factory, 403-405 East 62d St NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 167 Broadway 
Philadelphia 33 & 35 S. 1othS 
Bosto1 300 Washington St. 
St. Louis 310 N. Eighth St. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade 
Pittsburgh 237 Fourth Ave 
Kansas ae ty 318 Hali Building 
Minneapolis, 3 W. Third S 





per yn and Birmingham 


I 





